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and cultural opportunities offered by a summer at Temple University in 
Philadelphia. 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses 
to be offered during the 1957 Summer Sessions. Address Office 
of the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Phila- 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


_THE UNIVERSITY OF A GREATER PHILADELPHIA 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


TH SUMMER SESSIONS 


NEW CLASSROOM 
building is now in use 
for summer sessions. It 
is the first general class- 
room building East of 
the Mississippi to be 
entirely air-conditioned. 
Other innovations in- 
clude scientific color de+ 
sign, elevators for han- 
dicapped students. All 
rooms are wired to re 
ceive closed-circuit TV, 


A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate courses are offered to teachers, PRE-SESSION 
school principals and superintendents in the 1957 Summer Sessions of Temple 
University. Here are courses ideally suited to your needs whether you require 
further training for certification or are a candidate for a degree. Here you 
will have available all the regular University facilities while, at the same time, 
the varied historical and intellectual advantages of the greater Philadelphia 
area will be conveniently at hand. You will enjoy both the educational REGULAR SESSIONS 


Registration 
Friday, June 7, 
Sessions 


Monday, June 10 to 
Friday, June 28. 


Registration 

Friday, June 28 and 
Saturday, June 29. 
Sessions 


Monday, July 1 to 
Friday, August 9. 


delphia 22, Pennsylvania. POST-SESSIONS 


Registration 
Friday, August 9. 
Sessions 


Monday, August 12 to 
Friday, August 30. 
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Architect: Conner and Pojezny, Okla- 
homa City. Engineer for roof construc- 
tion: P, F. Blair and Sons, Tulsa. Con- 
tractor: Grammar Constr. Co., Tulsa. 





Only four precast, prestressed concrete beams 
used in roof of 100’ x 130’ gymnasium 


The roof of the Pryor High School gymnasium _ designed for the same load. Precasting girders 
in Pryor, Okla. is supported by only four 100-ft. | and channel slabs saves time and money by re- 
precast, prestressed concrete girders. These ducing forms and using assembly-line methods. 
girders, at 26-ft. centers, carry 2-ft. by 26-ft. 
precast concrete roof channel slabs. Even the 
diaphragms are precast concrete. 


For more information on construction utiliz- 
ing precast and prestressed concrete units write 
for helpful free illustrated literature. Distrib- 

Prestressed as well as precast concrete units uted only in the United States and Canada. 
were also used in the gymnasium seating. The 
L-shaped bleacher seats are precast concrete in 
20-ft.-long units and are supported by 35-ft. 
prestressed concrete beams. 


Prestressed concrete girders are ideal for 
long, unsupported spans such as used in gym- 
nasiums and auditoriums. And they can be 
thinner than conventionally-reinforced girders 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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FREE 


B&O’s Western 
Vacation Folder. 
Where to go! 
What to see! 
It’s all in this 
descriptive 
leaflet. Handy 
pocket size. 
IT’S FREE. 


BEE tbe ‘ 


A Weeder Varin 
Awaite You in the WEST 


This year make it a trip to remember. See the 
picturesque glories of our National Parks . 
at the sight of Mountains—Deserts—Canyons— 
Waterfalls—enjoy the thrills of a romantic Western 
Vacation. Go the comfortable way—in complete 
relaxation — by train. : 


LET B&O TRAVEL EXPERTS HELP. YOu PLAN YOUR TRIP 


They’ll show you how to get best results from your 
budget and time. . 
and reservations. Stop in or phone your nearest ~ 
B&O Representative—there is no obligation. 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC AIR-CONDITIONED TRAINS 
FINE FOOD + COURTEOUS SERVICE 











. marvel 


. assist you with arrangements 


FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 






J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mar. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Dept. PST) 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Please send me, without charge, a copy of your Western Vaca- 
tion Folder. 










Name : Pe ee PE RAE rn en ne 









IES Seis OH ro see ole big eho oe Gite eae Se opr ae 









City 







aE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Convenient connections at Chicago and St. Louis 
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with scenic-dome trains 


In This Issue 


& The Pennsylvania State Educatio: 
Association honors the National Edu- 
cation Association in its May issue on 
the Centennial of its founding in Phila- 
delphia in 1857. Our Association and 
its members have contributed in many 
ways to the years of progress of this 
great national professional organiza- 
tion. The feature article by our Edito1 
points up these contributions of the 
past 100 years. 

& The Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Education 
lights the sources of strength on which 
the American system of education has 
depended in the past 100 years in his 
article. It is entitled, “How Right You 
Are.” 

& The NEA returns to the city of its 
birth for its 100th Convention. Im- 
portant are the decisions the delegates 
to the Convention will make. Inviting 
is the entertainment which Pennsyl- 
vania teachers are providing for the 
delegates from the other states. See 
the Convention story in the Keep 
Posted section. 

& The fourth and last of the series 
of articles on Retirement and Social 
Security appears in this issue. 


Association —spot- 


> Our feature writers of Ravelin’s 
and Dear Miss North complete their 
series for this volume year. Interest in 
the timely thinking of Clara Cockerille 
on school topics and in the humorous 
and philosophical writing of Eugene 
Bertin makes these pages popular in 
every issue. 

& Other important summer meetings 
announced are the Penn Hall Work- 
shop. August 11-16, the workshops of 
the secondary school principals, and 
the summer conference of the Depart- 
ment of Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education. 





PSEA Headquarters Staff 

400 North Third St. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 

Executive Secretary and Editor 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


A. CLain Moser Associate Executive Secretary 


RayMonp C. WEBSTER 
EuceNnE P. BeErTIN 
Hersert P. LAUTERBACH 
Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Director of Research 
Attorney 
Associate Editor 


Davip F. STAFFORD 
Lewis F. ApLeR 
M. EvizABeTH MATTHEWS 
Marcaret FE. HASSLER 
Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. Fannie D. KITTINGER Secretary 
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Twenty-one is an age of great change. In just 24 hours, youth 
becomes adult and acquires responsibilities . . whether 
wanted or not. Guiding youth on the way to this momentous 
day is a task of greatest importance and reward. Our EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT has printed a folder, ‘Looking 
Toward 21,"’ containing a valuable outline of this critical 
period prepared for us by Dr. S. June Smith, eminent child 
psychologist. Mail the coupon today for your FREE COPY. 





YOU'LL SOON BE ON VACATION! 


Whatever you choose to do. . . travei, study or just plain take-it-easy 
you'll find all that you have dreamed of. But, remember— 


DISABILITY TAKES NO VACATION* 


Accident and sickness can strike at any time. Vacation on the sick list is a double loss. 
First, the things you planned must be put off. Secondly, the cost of being disabled can 
dig into savings so that you must give up future plans just to pay big bills piled up by 
doctors, hospitals and medicines. And you can add loss of income if the disability is 
too prolonged. 


EDUCATORS CAN PROTECT YOU 


*The Group and Individual Income Protection Plans offered by Educators protect you 
from financial disaster while on vacation or authorized leave ... here or abroad... 
as well as during the school term. You can get benefits whether or not you require hos- 
pital care. Educators flexibility means you can cover your needs exactly. 


. we hope 


If you would like to receive prompt benefit payments in the event of accident, sickness, 
surgery, non-disabling injury or accidental death or dismemberment . . . if you would 
like to get cash to help pay hospital bills—for room, board and extras—whether for 
yourself or dependents . . . WRITE TODAY FOR FACTS about Educators Income Protec- 
tion. There is no obligation. 






P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. 


Irwin, Pa. 


Please send me, without charge or obligation, 
your latest child psychelogy folder, Also send 
information about your Accident & Sickness 
Protection ( ) Hospital Protection ( ) Have 
representative call ( ) 





There's an Educators repr tative living 
in your area. He's carefully trained to 
assure you personal service. Mail the 
coupon today for full particulars or to 
have him call on you. 


TEACHER [] 


PITRE Ss asvsneiitvacwtopcscaswis Seusonbodsh Covebenaere races Getsercebeniessabet ts Gh sti garsasaaonseees aac eae cise 
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R. E. MILLER W. MONTGOMERY C. M. SCHEETZ 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. Allentown, Pa. 
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The May Cover 


The most significant event of the 
year 1957 for members of our profes- 
sional education associations is the 
celebration of the NEA Centennial. The 
design of the cover for our May issue 
honors the NEA on its 100th birthday 
for its share in the betterment of the 
schools of our Nation. 

The photograph of the school in the 
upper left hand corner is a photo copy 
of a wood engraving made from a 
sketch by Charles Upham. This illustra- 
tion of a school in the North-End In- 
dustrial Home, Boston, appeared in 
Frank Leslie’s /llustrated Newspaper 
in 1881. We are indebted to the Library 
of Congress, Washington, D. C., for 
this picture. 

Schoolrooms have seen many changes 
in this 100 years, as evidenced by the 
contrast in the modern schoolroom in 
the lower right hand corner. 

For our great National Education 
Association, the pendulum of time has 
swung far. From its founding in Phila- 
delphia in 1857, as indicated on the 
map in the upper right side of the de- 
sign, to the time of the new NEA cen- 
ter, in the lower left hand corner, there 
have been 100 years of progress. 

Forty-three people started the NEA 
at the Athenaeum in Philadelphia. 
August 26, 1857. When the NEA meets 
in Philadelphia, June 30-July 5, 1957, 
the membership will be over 700,000 
and from 16,000 to 25,000 people will 
attend the Convention. 

Growth in the numbers of members 
is matched by the influence of the As- 
sociation in many other ways. Since its 
founding, the National Education As- 
sociation has profoundly influenced cur- 
riculum and teaching methods. It has 
worked to improve the educational op- 
portunities of the students of our Na- 
tion. At the same time, it has improved 
the status of teachers in dozens of 
ways. 

The NEA of the future will have as 
its Headquarters the modern office 
building shown in the cover design. 
Here will be the service center of our 
great professional organization. Here. 
through the efforts of the Staff and the 
officers, the Association will continue 
“to elevate the character and advance 
the interests of the profession of teach- 
ing and to promote the cause of edu- 
cation in the United States.” 


The PSEA welcomes the NEA to 


| Philadelphia! 
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STORY OF COAL—NO. 7 IN A SERIES 





After coal has been mined and processed, it enters a 
key stage in its journey to the user—the actual move- 
ment to market. 


About 97% of all coal transported in this country is 
moved by three carrier systems—railroad, truck and 
waterway. The railroads handle the lion’s share of the 
total, approximately 77%. This is logical because only 
railroads have both the capacity and flexibility of 
movement to carry coal over long distances quickly 
and economically. However, rising railway freight 
rates have been responsible for interesting changes in 
the coal transportation picture. 


For one thing, the existing transportation balance 
has been shifting. As their rates have increased through 
the years, railroads have been losing coal business 
steadily to trucks and waterways. Also new methods of 
transportation are being tested. Successful experiments 
with long-distance conveyor belts and pipelines hold a 
promise of quick, low-cost delivery for the coal indus- 
try. Most significant change has been the trend for 
industries—notably aluminum and public utilities—to 
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Transportation of Coal 
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locate new plants at or near the coal mine, completely 
eliminating freight charges. 


Meanwhile coal producers are striving to maintain 
freight rates at a proportionate level with today’s 
economy. Ideally, these rates will afford transportation 
systems a reasonable profit, yet enable producers to 
offer a plentiful supply of low-cost fuel for the furnaces 
of the world. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your Classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 7058 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Class Report” 
(booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 
and a list of other teachers’ aids. 


School ___. 
Street eoiin TEE Sd eeae 
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The NEA in PHILADELPHIA 


in 1857 


H. E. GAYMAN 


Executive Secretary, PSEA 


| T WAS ON August 26, 1857, that forty- 

three educators—forty-one men and 
two women—met in the historic city 
of Philadelphia to form the first na- 
tional organization of teachers. 

They met in response to a call sent 
out on May 15, 1857, and signed by 
the presidents of the State Associations 
in the states of New York, Massachu- 
setts. Missouri, New Hampshire, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Lowa, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. 


The Call 


In issuing the call they recalled “The 
eminent success which has attended the 
establishment and operations of the 
several State Teachers’ Associations in 
this country.” They said, “to the dif- 
fused influence of these Associations, 
more, perhaps than to any other cause, 
are due the manifest improvement of 
schools in all their relations, the rapid 
intellectual and social elevation of 
teachers as a class, and the vast de- 
velopment of public interest in all that 
concerns the education of the young.” 

Continuing they said, “Believing 
that what has been done for States by 
State Associations may be done for the 
whole country by a National Associa- 
tion, .. . We cordially extend this in- 
vitation to all practical teachers in the 
North. the South, the East, and the 
West. who are willing to unite in a 
general effort to promote the educa- 
tional welfare of our country. . . .” 

The forty-three educators who re- 
sponded to this call met on August 26 
“in the rooms of the Board of School 
Controllers in the Athenaeum Build- 
ing.” and the Public Ledger the follow- 
ing day featured on the first page the 
“Meeting of Teachers.” 


The First Constitution 


At this first meeting a constitution 
was adopted, resolutions approved, and 
plans made for a meeting in Cincin- 
nati the following year. 

The preamble as written one hun- 
dred years ago remains to this day the 
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in 1957 


official statement of purpose of this 
Association—“To elevate the character 
and advance the interests of the profes- 
sion of teaching, and to promote the 
cause of popular education in the 
United States.” 

Philadelphia was, indeed, an appro- 
priate place in which the National Edu- 
cation Association should have its 
beginning. Here there had met in con- 
vention the leaders of our country and 
here had been forged the historic docu- 
ments which transformed our land of 
separate colonies into these United 
States of America. 

Here, too, was forged the constitu- 
tion of the National Education Associa- 
tion which united the respective state 
education associations and the more 
than one million teachers in America 
into a united profession and a united 
professional organization. 

Should we, in spirit, be able to return 
to this early meeting in Philadelphia, 
we would be impressed with the com- 
pelling sincerity of those who partici- 
pated that this was not an incidental 
gathering of educational leaders, but 
rather the beginning of a great move- 
ment in which each one pledged con- 
tinuing activity. 

The constitution was signed by those 
present in these words, “We, whose 
names are subjoined, agree to adopt 
the following constitution. . . .” 

The forward look was evident in a 
resolution which read—‘Resolved. 
That we will stand by this National 
Teachers’ Association; that we will 
speak of its existence, its progress, its 
purposes, and its claims upon the 
professional teacher; that we will give 
reports of the present session to papers 
published in our vicinity, and that we 
will interest the press and the teacher, 
wherever we have influence, to aid in 
this enterprise, . . .” 


The Centennial Convention 


In July, 1957, one hundred years 
from this significant beginning, the 


National Education Association returns 
to Philadelphia in the observance of 
its centennial anniversary. 

Those who participate will be num- 
bered in the thousands, representing 
approximately 700,000 members. 

Geographically, rather than repre- 
sentation from a few of the states as in 
1857, there will be delegates and mem- 
bers from each of the forty-eight states. 
District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii. 
Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. 

And so the dream of these early 
founders has come true that wherever 
there are teachers in these United 
States of America and its territories. 
there, too, are active outposts of the 
National Education Association up- 
building the profession and serving the 
professional needs of its members. 

Thus the National Education As- 
sociation takes its place with the other 
great outcomes of the historic meetings 
in Philadelphia at the beginning of our 
country. Even as those who founded 
this country recognized education as 
one of the bulwarks of its defense and 
the safeguards of its ideals of liberty 
and freedom, so continuously the Na- 
tional Education Association has been 
faithful to its purpose as stated in the 
preamble—“To elevate the character 
and advance the interests of the profes- 
sion of teaching, and to promote the 
cause of popular education in the 
United States.” 

The return of the NEA to the place 
of its birth will be the seventh time 
that meetings have been held in Penn- 
sylvania. Beginning in Philadelphia in 
1857, meetings were held in Harris- 
burg, 1865; Philadelphia, 1879; Pitts- 
burgh, 1918; Philadelphia, 1926; Pitts- 
burgh, 1944. 

Our State has had a goodly share 
of leadership of those who served the 
NEA as President. First in this role 
of leadership was J. P. Wickersham in 
1866; E. Oram Lyte, 1899; Nathan C. 
Schaeffer, 1907; Joseph Swain, 1914; 
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lessie Gray, 1934; Reuben T. Shaw, 
939; Mabel Studebaker, 1949. 


2ennsylvania Set Record 


Through the years Pennsylvanians 
have been prominent in the activities 
f the NEA, serving as officers of de- 
partments, on committees and commis- 
sions, and in leadership roles in the 
Representative Assembly, board of di- 
rectors, department meetings, and con- 
ferences. 

No state in the Nation has a more 
enviable record in NEA membership 
than Pennsylvania. The growth of our 
membership in recent years has been 
phenomenal. In 1925 it was 14,033; 
1935, 23,620; 1945, 31,571; 1955, 
17.177, and in the centennial year we 
anticipate our membership will ap- 
proximate 53,000. 

When the NEA returns to Philadel- 
phia in July, five out of every seven 
teachers in Pennsylvania will be mem- 
bers of the NEA. 

Our local associations, because of 
their large membership, will be entitled 
to 530 delegates in the Representative 
Assembly. In addition as a State As- 
sociation we will be entitled to 111 
delegates, a potential of 641. 

Of our 289 Local Branches, 235 are 
affliated with the NEA. 

Pennsylvania teachers contribute 
more than one quarter of a million dol- 
lars annually to the support of the NEA 
through membership dues. For the 


& 


new NEA center Pennsylvania teachers 
have contributed through life member- 
ships, cash contributions, and pledges, 
$530,000 as compared with a quota of 
$400,000. 

Pennsylvania teachers contributed 
more than $50,000 to the NEA War 
and Peace Fund and the Overseas 
Teacher Relief. Our Classroom Teacher 
Department contributed $10,000 to 
Unesco for the purchase of a mobile 
audio-visual unit for India. 

We sustain the NEA in its key role 
in the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession by 
sending our President each year as an 
official delegate to the annual meeting. 

Thus from the time that William 
Roberts of Philadelphia, the President 
of our Association in 1857, joined in 
the invitation to assemble in Philadel- 
phia and participated in the organiza- 
tion prodecure, members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
have played well their part in helping 
to build the strong professional Na- 
tional Education Association. 


Centennial Birthday Parties 


Centennial birthday observances 
were held State-wide during the week 
of April 1. More than 130 of our Local 
Branches joined in these celebrations. 
Attendance ranged in numbers from 
100 to 3,500. Reports from those who 


attended these birthday parties tell of 
beautiful decorations, special features, 


fine addresses, the cutting of the birth- 
day cake and the big crowds. 

In a number of instances the birth- 
day parties had as special guests re- 
tired members of the profession who 
had attended early conventions of the 
NEA. In one instance the reporter was 
89 years old and shared with those 
present her experiences in attending 
her first convention in 1897 at Mil- 
waukee and her second convention in 
1903 at Boston. 

These are but an index of the en- 
thusiasm with which our members will 
journey to Philadelphia in July, 1957, 
to join in the observance of profes- 
sional service of this sturdy giant of 
one hundred years. 

It is fitting that the National Edu- 
cation Association has chosen as its 
Centennial theme—An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward. Throughout 
the years educational progress has 
been synonymous with the growth and 
power of the National Education As- 
sociation. 

Our teachers are the citadels of free- 
dom. In no other groups is there so 
much responsibility for transmitting to 
our succeeding generations our heri- 
tage of freedom and liberty. 

Pennsylvania salutes the National 
Education Association on the occasion 
of its 100th anniversary and welcomes 
its return to the place of its birth— 
Philadelphia. It pledges dedicated sup- 
port in the endless years of its service 
in the future. 





Celebrating the 100th birthday of the National Education Association inthe city of its founding, Philadelphia, were 3500 members of the South- 
eastern Convention District of the PSEA. Pictured at their tables in the Convention Hall, diners were surrounded by the flags representing 
the 48 states and territories. 
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How Right You Are 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Executive Secretary 
National: Education Association 


Doctor Carr spoke of the achievements 
of our American system of education 
to the AASA and National School Boards 
Association in Atlantic City in February. 


I SEEMS fitting on such an occasion 
to think together about the achieve- 
ments along the road our American 
system of education has travelled. The 
awkward bumps, corners, and blind 
alleys on that road frequently occupy 
our thoughts. It is entirely in order that 
we should fret about our failures and 
constantly endeavor to make the good 
better. At this convention, no doubt, 
as at every other educational meeting, 
we shall tell each other—and the wide, 
wide world—all about our shortcom- 
ings. But it is a poor audit that lists 
only the debit side. Tonight. let us 
count our blessings rather than our 
misfortunes. Let us put the spotlight 
on our sources of strength. Let us be- 
gin this process by considering six of 
the great, undeniable assets of Ameri- 
can education: 

1. The American system of educa- 
tion is controlled by the people. 

2. It is directed by a corps of highly 
skilled administrators. 

3. It enjoys unprecedented public 
interest and support. 

4. Its program is varied to meet the 
needs of the American people. 

5. It is served by skilled and inde- 
pendent teachers. 

6. It offers generous opportunity to 
all at public expense. 


Popular Control 


The public schools of our country 
are directed by about 216,000 school 
board members in about 52,000 local 
school districts. With very few excep- 
tions, these officials are chosen by. the 
people in the communities where they 
live. 

To be one of the nation’s good 
school board members is, or should be, 
a civic distinction and a source of 
honest pride. They do not serve for 
personal gain. They do not use their 
office as a steppingstone to political 
advancement. They do not distribute 
personal favors or appoint their friends 
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to easy jobs. Their leisure is sacrificed 
to long, long meetings. Their peace of 
mind is vexed by the necessity of mak- 
ing troublesome decisions. Public criti- 
cism often is their penalty for errors 
of judgment, real or imagined. Public 
indifference is in too many cases their 
only evidence that the school system 
is operating smoothly and well. 

Their public responsibilities not only 
invade their homes but frequently also 
call for sacrifices in their business and 
professional life. They get more than 
their share of disagreeable letters and 
quarre!some telephone calls. And they 
take it all in easy stride because they 
know that the future of our country 
depends on the schools they control. 

There are those who would like to 
have our schools administered as a 
branch of municipal or county govern- 
ment, along with the paving of streets, 
the operation of the fire department, 
and the administration of social serv- 
ices. But after many years of discus- 
sion and experience, the American 
people appear to have rejected this 
idea. Public schools are, with few ex- 
ceptions, administered by separate 
boards of education responsible di- 
rectly to the electorate for that one 
crucial function of government. Under 
this procedure public education gen- 
erally has avoided the violent partisan- 
ship which almost inevitably accom- 
panies other political, economic, and 
social functions and issues. 

This is a great achievement; for the 
unselfish public service of the inde- 
pendent local boards of education no 
payment is possible. So we let them go 
right on working for nothing. 

Right you are in serving and de- 
fending public education as a unique 
and separate agency of local and state 
government. I name the local school 
boards as the first great asset of Ameri- 
can education, even though they are 
so much taken for granted as to be 
generally unrecognized. 


School Administration 


The second asset of our schools is 
the corps of some 15,000 school ad- 
ministrators, the executive and profes- 
sional agents of their local school 
boards. These men and women are pre- 
pared for this exacting task by -special 
training and by carefully selected and 
evaluated experience. Their best and 
most typical trait is an unquenchable 
dissatisfaction. Their schools are never 
as good as they think they ought to 
be. Even with the best of human rela- 
tionships. the superintendent has a dif- 
ficult and technical task. When opinions 
clash and tempers flare, he is the man 
in the middle. When he recommends 
school board policy and when he ap- 
plies that policy, he inevitably becomes 
a center of controversy. His position, 
like that of all who must make com- 
mand decisions, is a lonely one. 

Thirty years ago, when I studied the 
theory of school administration under 
Dean Cubberley at Stanford, we stu- 
dents were taught to draw charts show- 
ing the correct relationships of the 
school administrator. At the top of our 
charts, we placed a small rectangle 
representing the voters of the commu- 
nity. These voters selected their school 
board from among the most virtuous 
and sagacious of their fellow citizens. 
In this choice and chosen group no 
self-promoters, no aspiring politicians, 
no axegrinders, and no educational 
faddists were to be included. This body 
of men (and women, if the women 
were really outstandingly competent) 
was installed in a larger rectangle just 
below that of the electorate. 

The school board in turn (always 
following certain reliable and care- 
fully described procedures) selected a 
superintendent of schools. He was 
placed in a still larger rectangle right 
in the middle of the chart. Above him, 
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attached by a taut vertical line, floated 
the benign wisdom of the board of edu- 
cation. Below him, in seemly order, 
dangled other rectangles representing 
the professional staff: first, the assist- 
ant superintendents in charge of this 
and that; next the school principals in 
stately array: then the well-ordered 
rank and file of the classroom teachers. 
Below them. at last, clinging pre- 
cariously to the bottom edge of the 
chart, were the pupils. 

These children, by the way, were the 
treasured offspring of some of the 
citizens represented at the top of the 
chart, but I do not remember that we 
ever drew a dotted line, much less a 
bold and solid one, to connect these 
parents with their progeny. 

It was a lovely chart, enchanting in 
its symmetry and _ simplicity. We 
would have called it “streamlined” if 
that useful word had been coined in 
time. No citizen could get to the super- 
intendent except through the school 
board. No one could get to the stu- 
dents except through the teachers. No 
teacher or principal could get to the 
school board except through the super- 
intendent. It was all as efficient—and 
as impersonal—as a packing plant. 

I do not mean that the chart was in 
error. It was a lofty view, like that 
from an aeroplane, where every road 
seems to be a highway without bumps 
and every fence in good repair. Our 
instructors, in fact, did advise us that 
school superintendents might have 
their terms terminated by means other 
than death or retirement. We also heard 
occasional rumors that not all school 
board members were among Dr. Ter- 
man’s top ten per cent of the nation’s 
intellectually gifted. 

We knew. however, that these charts 
represented the way things ought to 
be—and would be, too, when we 
finished our studies and took our places 
in those big central rectangles. We 
were willing to let the schools muddle 
along for a few more years until we 
took over. Such is the infinite patience 
and modesty of youth. 

The task of school administration 
was never as simple as those 30-year 
old charts. And in the intervening 
years, the responsibilities have become 
enormously greater. We all know that 
extensive economic and social changes, 
in the United States and throughout 
the world, have made the difference. 
The school administrators have risen to 
these new responsibilities. By means of 
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their professional organizations, pub- 
lications, research, reading, confer- 
ences, and studies they have continued 
their professional growth. 

Right you are in recognizing this 
dedicated group of professional men 
and women as a second invaluable asset 
of American public schools. 





Public Support 


Public interest in education has 
probably never been as active as it is 
today. There are many evidences of 
this fact. Schools are a major concern 
of every state legislature and even of 
the national Congress. The parent- 
teacher movement with ten million 
members has achieved a remarkable 
strength and maturity. The National 
School Boards Association did not ex- 
ist ten years ago—and look at it now! 
Some 12,000 local citizens committees 
for the public schools have been 
formed, most of them in the last ten 
years. Little more than a year ago, we 
witnessed the first White House Con- 
ference on Education. No wonder that 
a perceptive reporter for the London 
Times, after an extensive visit in 
America, listed education as one of 
the three major concerns of our people. 

School boards, administrators, and 
teachers welcome this great revival of 
public interest. It is an asset of in- 
calculable value when wisely related to 
the legally constituted agencies for the 
government of our schools. In the 
midst of all this well intentioned and 
usually wisely spoken advice, we must 
remember the difference between dis- 
cussion and decision. There is a school 
board in every community, a legisla- 
ture in every state, and a Congress in 
Washington. To avoid impossible com- 
plications, those who are elected to 
public office must remain responsible 
to the people who elected them and to 
no other group whatever. Neither a 
board of education nor a legislature 
should refuse to listen to constructive 
advice but by the same token these 
bodies may not properly delegate their 
responsibility for decision. 


It is sometimes said that voluntary 
citizens groups are more representative 
than a body of elective officials. Of 
course, a large unofficial committee 
may contain spokesmen for more 
minority opinions than a small elected 
board, especially if the committee is 
selected with that very purpose in view. 
But a good board of education is not 
a mere clearinghouse of conflicting 
minority desires. Our student charts 
were correct when they embodied the 
principle that local school boards 
should act as representatives of all the 
people. 

There are some things that can not 
be settled by plebiscite. Water at sea 
level boils at 100 degrees centigrade 
even if twenty broadly-representative 
citizens committees after full discus- 
sion vote that it must stop doing so. 
Knowledge and insight are not created 
in a conference room by the mere tap 
of a chairman’s gavel. Alice was quite 
right, though every card in Wonder- 
land’s deck was stacked against her. 
when she sharply told the King of 
Hearts that it is nonsense to ccnsider 
the verdict before considering the evi- 
dence. 

The most hopeful phase of the new 
civic interest in education is not the 
mere desire to improve schools but 
rather the willingness to give the time 
and the effort necessary to understand 
the problems. Civic groups concerned 
with education are learning to be fact- 
facing before they are fault-finding. 

Right you are, then, in utilizing 
these new sources of public interest, 
evaluation, and help for our schools. 
The opportunity to welcome this re- 
vival of deep public interest, to inform 
it, to challenge it when it seems mis- 
taken, and to guide it toward higher 
goals of achievement and usefulness is 
a third asset of our schools today. 


A Functional Educational Program 


A curriculum that is directly related 
to the present and anticipated needs 
of the American people is one of the 
substantial achievements of our schools. 
This advantage is so generally taken 
for granted that it may be considered 
an invisible asset. 

Perhaps one way to call attention to 
its existence is to ask some questions. 
Why are many hundreds of American 
educators now working as technical ad- 
visers in scores of under-developed 
countries? I have seen these colleagues 
of ours at their remote posts in some 
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twenty-five different countries from 
Pakistan to Panama and from Taipeh 
to Tegucigalpa. What is the essential 
nature of their contribution? Why do 
hundreds of visitors come to our coun- 
try every year to study our educational 
system? I have met scores of them at 
our NEA Headquarters in Washington. 
These visitors come here for the same 
reason that our educational advice is 
welcome in almost every part of the 
world. They see, with a keenness of 
insight denied to those of us who are 
too close to it, that a well-designed 
education is the instrument that has 
made America prosperous, strong, and 
free. They want to find out how we do 
it. 

To say that education should serve 
the needs of the people sounds so ob- 
vious that one shrinks from repeating 
so trite a proposition. Yet it is a pro- 
position still imperfectly understood 
and poorly applied in vast areas of the 
world. 

Educational philosophers call this 
kind of education “functional.” His- 
torians and sociologists have de- 
veloped ingenious explanations as to 
why such an education is an American 
ideal. Whatever the ultimate explana- 
tion may be, I think we have that kind 
of education because our schools are 
largely controlled by the people in each 
community. When an educational pro- 
gram seems no longer to meet their 
needs, they can alter or abolish it. In 
doing so, they can be sustained by 
tradition without being shackled by it. 

In this light, school boards and 
school administrators can look with 
equanimity upon the many hundreds 
of groups—organized, unorganized. 
and disorganized—who press on their 
attention so great and bewildering a 
variety of viewpoints about education. 
All through the alphabet, from the 
American Legion and the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau to the Youth Council and 
the Zoological Society, these groups 
speak their varied opinions about what 
the schools should teach. Sometimes 
they speak temperately, sometimes in- 
dignantly, but always persistently. They 
sponsor pamphlets, books, and films; 
essays and oratorical contests; drives 
and collections; free materials, inex- 
pensive materials, and expensive ma- 
terials. 

They demand that the public school 
give more attention to Little League 
baseball, first aid, mental hygiene, 
speech correction, Spanish in the first 
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grade, military preparedness, interna- 
tional goodwill, modern music, world 
history, American history, and local 
history, geography ditto, Canada and 
Latin America, the Far East, the Near 
East, the Middle East, NATO, how to 
detect counterfeit currency, safe driv- 
ing, the United Nations, Christopher 
Columbus and Leif Ericson, Robert E. 
Lee and Woodrow Wilson, fire preven- 
tion, nutrition, care of the teeth, free 
enterprise, labor relations, cancer pre- 
vention, human rights, nuclear energy, 
the use of firearms, the problem of 
wild life, the Constitution, tobacco, 
temperance, kindness to animals, Es- 
peranto, the 3 R’s, the 3 C’s, the 4 F’s, 
use of the typewriter, legible penman- 
ship, moral values, physical fitness, 
civil defense, conservation, ethical con- 
cepts, the Air Age, the Atomic Age. 
religious literacy, thrift, law observ- 
ance, consumer education, mathematics, 
dramatics, narcotics, physics, ceramics, 
and (that latest of all educational dis- 
coveries) phonics. 

Each of these groups is anxious to 
avoid overloading the curriculum. All 
they ask is that the non-essentials be 
dropped in order to get their material 
in. Few of them want a special course 
—they just want their idea to per- 
meate the entire school program. If 
that seems impractical, they are ready 
to organize special days or weeks to 
fill in the long hours of idle boredom 
from which, it must be assumed, they 
think the school teachers and their 
pupils suffer. 

By the way. all of these groups pro- 
claim their firm belief in local control 
of education and their implacable 
loathing for any policy tainted with 
national control. 

I have made all this sound as bad as 
I can in order to add that it is not as 
bad as it may seem. For we can, if we 
will, perceive in these apparently 
chaotic pressures a great popular vote 
of confidence in the power of educa- 
tion. The American people thus pro- 
vide us with daily proof that they be- 
lieve they can adapt their system of 
education to new circumstances. Some 
of our most widely-accepted current 
educational services came into the pro- 
gram by this route. 

Right you are, then, in operating a 
school program that is sensitive to 
changing human needs as well as to 
unchanging truths. Such a program is 
the fourth in our list of the great as- 
sets of American education today. 
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An Independent Teaching Profession 


Everyone would agree surely that 
our million and a quarter teachers are 
the schools’ most indispensable asset. 
Few, however, may recognize the ex- 
tent to which the standards of teachers 
and of teaching have been lifted 
recently. For example, just during the 
last ten years, the number of states 
requiring a bachelor’s degree for 
beginning teachers has risen from 15 to 
32. The median preparation of teachers 
now stands at 414 years in college. 
About 70 per cent of all elementary 
school teachers, and an even higher 
per cent of secondary school teachers, 
hold degrees. These facts record an 
impressive asset of our schools. Even 
more impressive is the fact that the 
teachers themselves have led this move- 
ment toward higher standards. Work- 
ing through their professional organi- 
zations, teachers have thus been able 
to raise their standards in spite of an 
unprecedented increase in the demand 
for teachers. 

Independent professional teachers 
organizations will give every support 
to superintendents and school board 
members in guarding the freedom of 
American education. To be a teacher 
in America requires allegiance to no 
single political party, or economic 
theory, or religious faith. These mat- 
ters are left where they belong—to 
the private opinion and conscience of 
the individual. Teachers generally do 
not want to give up their independent 
professional organizations—local, state, 
and national—in order to become part 
of the organized labor movement or to 
affiliate with any other segment of 
American life. The independent pro- 
fessional status of American teachers 
is one of the great assets of our schools. 

The teaching profession has come 
of age. It is winning the right to speak 
freely on matters which concern the 
welfare and competence of its members 
and to share responsibility in the for- 
mation of educational policy. It is 
strong enough to stand on its own feet, 
to choose its partners as occasion re- 
quires, to work, in the future as it has 
in the past, with organized labor for 
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all good things that schools should 
have, to work with business to the same 
end, and with agriculture, and with the 
churches, and with every other interest 
group within our complex society. An 
arrangement whereby the great body 
of teachers would become organiza- 
tionally dependent on any segment of 
our society would destroy one of the 
great assets of American education. 

Right you are, then, when you give 
friendiy encouragement to help the 
teaching profession in this country to 
improve its competence, to achieve 
suitable public recognition, and to re- 
main strong and independent. 


Public Finance 


The support of public education 
through general taxation is a policy 
as old as our public school system 
itself. We have long ago rejected the 
idea that the provision of education is 
solely a parental duty. At first the 
taxation for schools was largely local 
because local taxes could equitably 
reach all the major sources of wealth. 
More recently, the states have carried 
a steadily increasing share of the total 
cost. The states did this because the 
local tax machinery, under new condi- 
tions regarding the nature and distri- 
bution of wealth, became inadequate to 
carry the whole task. 

Now the same trends which caused 
the states to enact school aid laws are 
clearly operating on a national basis. 
There can be little doubt that the 
American people want their Federal 
government to help meet the cost of 
schools. They do not distrust their own 
collective ability to control their own 
national policy. The fictitious fears of 
Federal control of education have been 
shown by experience to be ungrounded. 
It is only a question of time, probably 
a very short time, before the Congress 
will respond to the leadership of the 
President, to the re-iterated policy of 
both political parties, and to the con- 
sidered opinion and judgment of the 
people. 

Nor do I expect the talk about eco- 
nomy in Federal expenditure to thwart 
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the pending legislation. I simply can 
not believe that the American people 
want their national government to fi- 
nance double-lane highways at the ex- 
pense of double-session schools. 

We shall use the Federal tax system 
to tap the great wealth and prosperity 
of our whole country to help finance 
the education of the whole country. 
We shall deny to no child a first-class 
education. Whatever differences of 
opinion may exist as to method, on 
that goal we are surely all agreed. 

I wish however to emphasize one 
other point. Federal financial aid for 
schools when it comes (not if it comes) 
need not, will not, and should not re- 
move the necessity for continued ef- 
forts to increase local and state ap- 
propriations for schools. The American 
school system will not stand still. It 
will move steadily on to higher levels 
of effective service. Fortunately for our 
American ideals, the nation has 
abundant wealth and income to fi- 
nance the kind of schools that those 
ideals require. 

Right you are, then, in providing 
good schools for all, freely offered to 
all at public expense, and equitably 


supported by the wealth of the entire 
nation. 

In concluding, I invite each of you 
to extend and revise this list of assets. 
For this list can easily be extended and 
I would not dare to hope that my 
selection would coincide exactly with 
yours. The main point is that we shall 
not worry so much about our problems 
that we forget our progress. Education 
in our country is not a drifting der- 
elict. It bears a precious cargo; it has 
powerful engines and a steady com- 
pass. 

Of problems we do indeed have an 
ample supply—deficits, double  ses- 
sions, delinquency, discipline, district 
reorganization—the list is long enough 
in all conscience. But the State of our 
School System is inherently strong. It 
moves ahead with a sure sense of di- 
rection and destiny. Its assets, visible 
and invisible, are seldom appraised at 
full value even by its friends. The 
schools are not staggering along from 
one crisis to another. They face the 
great opportunities of the future with 
confidence that stems from very great 
past achievements and equally great 
current resources. 








Irwin Shepard 
1893-1912 


Durand W. Springer 
1912-1917 


— 
THE ATHENAEUM 


J. W. Crabtree 
1917-1935 


Willard E.Givens William G. Carr 
1935-1952 1952- 


Forty-three people started the NEA at the 





Athenaeum in Philadelphia August 26, 1857. 
On May 31, 1956, NEA membership stood at 
659,000. When the NEA meets in Philadelphia 
June 30-July 5, 1957, it is hoped that the mem- 
bership will be at least 725,000, with 16,000 to 
25,000 attending the convention. 
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Social Security, Retirement, and You 


Number IV 


H. E. GAYMAN, Executive Secretary 


and 


DAVID F. STAFFORD, Director of Research 


We conclude the series of articles 
on Social Security, Retirement and You 
with two important features— 


1. Three charts which pre- 
pared by the office of Secretary and 
Business Manager of the School Dis- 
trict of Philadelphia. 

On pages 365, 366 the charts indicate 
the approximate amount of Social 
Security benefit and the net increase 
under the integrated plan payable when 
Social Security benefits become effec- 


were 


tive. 

On page 367 is information showing 
the additional cumulative cost because 
of the integrated plan and the quarters 
of coverage required for Social 
Security benefits. 

We are indebted to the office of the 
Secretary and Business Manager of the 
Philadelphia School District for per- 
mission to publish these charts. 

2. AN IMPORTANT NOTICE from the 
office of Social Security, Department 
of Labor and Industry, State Capitol. 
Harrisburg, pointing out the necessity 
for delaying retirement until such time 
as coverage by Social Security is a cer- 
tainty. 

In our presentations of Social Se- 
curity to the many groups of our mem- 
bers, one thing is certain at the con- 
clusion of the meeting—a number of 
people will come forward and ask just 
how they would be affected individ- 
ually by the integrated system. 

The tables which appear on the fol- 
lowing pages should make it possible 
for any person to find an answer to his 
or her individual problem should he 
or she become a member of the in- 
tegrated system. 

Let us turn now to page 365. Read- 
ing down the left-hand column we find 
the ages in 1956 ranging from 25 to 67. 
Reading horizontally we find ages at 
retirement indicated from age 55 to 
age 68. The tables should be read as 
follows: 

Let us begin with the male who is 
25 years of age in 1956. The age at re- 
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tirement first listed for this individual 
is age 55, which means that this per- 
son would have been under the in- 
tegrated system for 30 years. While 
he would retire at age 55 and receive 
a retirement allowance until he became 
eligible for Social Security at age 65, 
there would be ten years in which he 
would make no contribution to Social! 
Security under the integrated system. 

His Social Security benefit would be 
$1091. After the computation had 
been made for the 40% offset, his net 
gain because of integration would be 
$655. 

It should be noted, as one reads 
across the line horizontally for this 
same case, that should this individual 
continue in service until age 65 he 
would be eligible for the full Social 
Security benefit of $1302. His net in- 
crease because of Social 
would be $781 a year. 


Security 
Let us take another case in the 
vertical column to the left, namely, 
the male who is 64 in 1956. Reading 
horizontally we find if this person 
should retire from the teaching pro- 
fession at age 65, he would be entitled 
to the full Social Security benefit of 
$1302. His offset would be much less 
than the person in the former illustra- 
tion who had been under the integrated 
system for 30 years. His offset would 
be computed only for a year and a 
half and, therefore, would have been 
much less than in the former case where 
an offset would have been computed 
for 30 years and his net increase under 
the integrated plan would be $1257. 

In reading the table it should be re- 
membered that if there are figures in 
the square which is at the intersection 
of the horizontal line showing your age 
in 1956 and the vertical line showing 
your age at retirement, it is assumed 
that it is possible for you to secure 
the required number of quarters of 
coverage to benefit from the integrated 
plan. 3 


Special Notice 


The Social Security office of the De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Paul 
C. Moomaw, director, has requested 
that we print this important notice 
which affects employes who plan to 
retire at the end of the 1956-57 school 
term: 

Employes planning to retire or whom 
you plan to retire at the end of the 
1956-57 school term .can be covered 
under the Social Security program only 
if they are “on the payroll” when the 
Social Security contract is finally ap- 
proved by the Federal Government. 
Existing legal time requirements make 
it impossible to have this contract ap- 
proved before August 29 or 30, 1957. 

“On the payroll” can be interpreted 
to include these employes if neither the 
employe nor the school district has 
taken any official action to terminate 
the employe-employer relationship until 
the Social Security coverage contract 
has been actually approved. It is not 
necessary that they be actually receiv- 
ing asalary during the summer months. 
“On the payroll” will also include those 
employes who will be on leaves of 
absence. All employes who are “on the 
payroll” when the Social Security con- 
tract is approved August 29 or 30, 1957, 
will be covered for Social Security 
retroactively to January 1, 1956, or 
date of employment, if later. 

This is very important to these em- 
ployes if they retire in 1957 after the 
contract has been approved because: 

1. Any employe of Social Security 
retirement age (women 62, men 65) 
on or before September 30, 1957, will, 
upon retirement, be immediately 
eligible for Social Security benefits, if 
he has had six calendar quarters of 
wages from January 1. 1956, to June 
30, 1957. 

2. Most employes of less than Social 
Security retirement age will need these 
six calendar quarters (January 1, 1956. 
to June 30, 1957) together with quar- 
ters of coverage obtained in other em- 
ployment prior, during, or after their 
school employment to qualify them for 
Social Security benefits when they 
reach Social Security retirement age 
(women 62, men 65) or improve their 
Social Security retirement payment. 
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AT LEAST 5 YEARS OF RETIREMENT CREDIT AT TIME OF SEPARATING FROM SERVICE 


AGE AT RETIREMENT——~> 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
*NET INCREASE 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
*NET INCREASE 
SOCIAL SECURITY 
*NET INCREASE 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


PAYABLE AT AGE 65 FOR EMPLOYES WHO WILL HAVE AT LEAST 35 YEARS OF RETIREMENT CREDIT OR WILL BE 62 YEARS OF AGE WITH 
*NET INCREASE 


CHART INDICATING THE APPROXIMATE AMOUNT OF SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFIT AND THE NET INCREASE UNDER THE INTEGRATED PLAN 
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However, the longer an employe continues in service the higher the 


retirement annuity will be since each additional year of service provides an additional 1/70 of the average salary for the highest 5 years of school 


service. 


If birthday and separation from service at an age shown along the top of the 


chart occurs after January 1 the amounts will be slightly higher for all employes age 64 or under and slightly less for all employes age 65 and 
Net increase is the additional amount payable annually from combined Retirement and Social Security annuities in excess of the retire- 


ment amount that will be paid if the employe does not join Social Security. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
INCREASE 
OCIAL SECURITY 
ET INCREASE 
This amount is reduced for employes age 65 or over by virtue of a greater retirement offset and there is no corresponding increase in the 


*NET. INCREASE 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


*NET 
S 


*N 
Continuous school service from January 1956 to date of retirement and a Social Security average wage of $4,200.00 


amount of the Social Security annuity because it is the maximum attainable. 


Information available as of this date. 


over. 
Employes separating from service prior to qualifying for a superannuation retirement allowance, i.e., 35 years of service or age 62 with 5 years of 


service, will receive the amount indicated as “Social Security’ annually beginning at age 65. 


b. Birthday of January 1 and separation from service on that date. 


Chart was prepared on basis of: 


c. 


a. 
*Net Increase. 
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ADDITIONAL COST 


Net additional cost, in excess of present retirement cost, for members of the integrated plan for each 
calendar year from 1956 to year of separation. 


Year Additional Year Additional 
of Accumulated of Accumulated 
Separation Cost Separation Cost 
1956 $ 50.40 1967 $ 858.90 
1957 111.30 1968 945.00 
1958 172.20 1969 1,031.10 
1959 233.10 1970 1,129.80 
1960 306.60 1971 1,228.50 
1961 380.10 1972 1,327.20 
1962 453.60 1973 1,425.90 
1963 527.10 1974 1,524.60 
1964 600.60 1975 1,635.90 
1965 686.70 1976 1,747.20 
1966 772.80 1977 1,858.50 


The above additional costs are based on a Social Security wage of $4,200.00. 


QUARTERS OF COVERAGE 


In the event a Social Security benefit does not appear on the chart on the reverse side, the attaining 
of the following quarters of coverage will assure you of receiving a Social Security benefit at age 62 for 
female employes and age 65 for male employes. 


If you reach Social Quarters required for 
Security retirement age birthday between 
during +January fJuly 
(62 for female employe) and and 
(65 for male employe) June December 
*1956 6 6 
“7a? 6 6-7 
*1958 8-9 10-11 
*1959 12-13 14-15 
*1960 16-17 18-19 
1961 20 21 
1962 22 23 
1963 24 25 
1964 26 27 
1965 28 29 
1966 30 31 
1967 32 33 
1968 34 35 
1969 36 37 
1970 38 39 
1971 or later 40 40 


*Continuous quarters of coverage required from January 1956. 


jIn cases where two figures appear the higher figure represents the required quarters of coverage for 
birthdays in months of April, May, and June or October, November, and December. 
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PATTERN FOR A PROFESSION 


Baker ‘Thompson, Pennsylvania’‘s 
Chairman for the NEA Centennial, 
tells us, “We have in 1957 the great- 
est opportunity ever presented to ad- 
vance professionally.” This, of course, 
implies that we have a clear concept 
of a profession, which formally de- 
fined is “an organized calling in 
which men pursue a learned art and 
are united in the pursuit of it as a 
public service.” 

Dealing with the mind, teaching 
is the most difficult of the arts and 
the profoundest of the sciences. 
What goes on in the mind, comes out 
in life. We are told that the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing 
fields of Eaton. 

lt is through teaching that the 
problems of humanity are solved. 
There is no area of human endeavor 
that isn’t encompassed in this profes- 
sion. And no teacher knows where 
his influence leaves off and eternity 
begins, for teaching the young is 
virtually an extension of the Hand of 
Creation. Teachers are keepers of the 
spirit of man. 

Teaching is a profession with ceil- 
ing unlimited. No matter how much 
skill, talent, or even genius you may 
have, you can use it all here—and 
you could use more than you have! 
None has attained perfection in this 
calling. 

The demands made upon teaching 
are as important as the demands 
made on any other profession. Fact 
is, it is an indispensable service— 
society dies when education fails to 
perpetuate those common beliefs 
which are the essence of life. 

Man's greatest need is to learn. 

The pursuit of wisdom is more 
rewarding than the pursuit of power, 
for “The pen is mightier than the 
sword.” 

The only excuse for teaching, to 
paraphrase G. B. Shaw, is that “you 
can't help it.” You are called to teach 
perhaps by a sense of wonder, and 
one who is not called suffers, and 
numberless children suffer too. 

Obviously, such a calling cannot 
be degraded into a technology— 
much less a business. It cannot be re- 
duced to a code, a yardstick, or even 
a set of regulations. Teaching is 
something to live. 
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To advance professionally is the 
loftiest goal of The Centennial. 


“GRAND OLD OPRY” 


With all its merriness and marvel- 
ous musicians, May offers nothing 
quite like Grand Old Opry Week 
(5-11). 

For those who are bothered by the 
term “Opera,” Comedian Judy Can- 
ova explains, “That's where a man 
is stabbed in the back and instead of 
bleeding, he sings.” 

Paul Whiteman described one of 
these as “a composition in polyphonic 
style in which the theme keeps com- 
ing in and the audience keeps going 
out.” According to a doctor, opera 
singing warms the blood. “We have 
heard some that has made ours posi- 
tively boil” was the comment of one 
wiseacre. 

Of course, new talent for “Opry” 
is always cropping up. One of these 
prospects had just finished an audi- 
tion. “| wouldn’t go so far as to say 
your voice is heavenly,” decided the 
Maestro, “just unearthly.” Another 
budding star was comforted by the 
Maestro’s appraisal, “Young lady, 
you are not without a lack of talent.” 
But the old German professor’s pa- 
tience gave out completely with Mrs. 
Tewkesbury’s first trial at opera: ‘Der 
trouble mit your singing, Madam, is 
dot vedder | play on der vite keys 
or der black wuns, you sing all der 
time in der cracks!” 

At the record shop, a customer 
wanted to see an album of Johann 
Strauss. The clerk, a doll, puzzled a 
moment, then asked, “Could you tell 
me what band he’s with?” Then 
there was Mrs. Newrich who sent her 
husband out to engage a soloist for 
the reception. Returning, the mate re- 
ported, “Well, dear, | secured a great 
virtuoso for this evening.” “Never 
mind his morals,” she retorted, ‘can 
he play?” 

Requesting a very soft instrumen- 
tation, the old German conductor 
pleaded, “Please gentlemen, give me 
much more less!” 


SONG OF MAY 

Spring’s “Song of May” could have 
been written in various moods by the 
composers and musicians born in this 
merry month. Perhaps Sir Arthur Sul- 
livan (with an assist from Gilbert) 


could render it in light opera. On the 
heavier side, it could be Richard 
Wagner, Johannes Brahms, or Peter 
Tchaikovsky. Or Nellie Melba could 
sing it, Irving Berlin could write it, 
and “Bing” Crosby could croon it. 

May must have been a good 
month for Explorers, too. This breezy 
month gave us “Polarists” Robert E. 
Peary and Richard E. Byrd; air ad- 
venturists, Charles Lindbergh, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, and Amelia Earhart; and 
African explorer Carl Akeley. 

Civilization has benefited im- 
measurably by the contributions of 
such May-born men as Jacob Riis, 
social reformer; Thomas Huxley, edu- 
cator-biologist; John Brown, abolli- 
tionist; Stephen Girard, philanthro- 
pist; Harry Emerson Fosdick, clergy- 
man; Edward Jenner, discoverer of 
vaccination; Henry Stiegel, iron and 
glass maker; Gabriel Fahrenheit, in- 
ventor of the thermometer; and, of 
especial interest, Horace Mann, father 
of the public school. We must men- 
tion also the mother of modern nurs- 
ing, Florence Nightingale. 

Certainly, the song of May could 
be done in poetry. In fact, Poetry 
Week is celebrated this month (26- 
31). May's “minstrels” include Robert 
Browning, Walt Whitman, Alexander 
Pope, and the more modern Archi- 
bald MacLeish. And if it’s essayists 
we want, May gives us Joseph Addi- 
son and Ralph Waldo Emerson. Nor 
should we overlook the enchanting 
and elusive charm of Sir James Bar- 
rie, Creator of Peter Pan. 

With May’s brilliant array of great 
personages, it is not surprising that 
the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity was formally opened in May 
(1901)! And isn’t it an interesting 
coincidence that Julia Ward Howe, 
author of Battle Hymn of the Republic, 
should have been born in the same 
month as the first permanent settle- 
ment in America, Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia (May, 1607). And that Patrick 
Henry should also have come along 
at this time! 

| suppose Coin Week (6-12) is a 
logical sequel to Tax Freedom Holiday 
(10)—but is anyone in a Pickle Week 
(23-30) mood after such a holiday! 
However, at the end of a strenuous 
school year, I'm sure most of us are in 
a mood to celebrate Let’s Go Fishing 
Week (11-18)! 
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President Eisenhower Joins NEA Birthday Party; 


Calls for Federal Funds for Schools 


T Is A privilege to take part in this 
{ centennial anniversary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. Like all 
citizens, I am proud of the progress 
American education has made over the 
past 100 years. Like all citizens, | am 
indebted to the generations who built 
our schools, and I am glad to pay trib- 
ute to the school teachers of America 
who give their lives in the service of 
our children. And for the work the Na- 
tional Education Association has done 
to promote the goals of popular educa- 
tion, I am happy to express on behalf 
of the citizens of the United States the 
appreciation of all. 

Not always did the provisions of 
educational opportunity for all seem 
vitally important to most Americans. 
A hundred years ago, when Abraham 
Lincoln spoke of his boyhood, he said, 
“there was absolutely nothing to excite 
ambition for education.” At one time 
Lincoln even decided to give up trying 
to study for a public career in the law 
because he felt that his preparatory 
education was so woefully inadequate. 
What a tragic loss it would have been 
if Lincoln’s lack of early education 
had prevented him from the full reali- 
zation of the great powers of his mind 
and heart! One wonders how many 
young Americans have been handicap- 
ped by a similar lack of education. 
How many potential Lincolns have 
been lost to us because there were no 
schools for them to attend—no teachers 
to excite their ambitions! 

Here is another question that we 
might ponder. I know there is no 
answer to past mistakes, but perhaps 
in this question there is a lesson for 
the future. It is this: Might this coun- 
try not have been spared the senseless 
grief of the War Between the States 
and a just and peaceable solution to its 
causes reached, if there had been more 
men of education, more men of wis- 
dom, in positions of leadership and 
among our people a hundred years 
ago? 

The hope of the world is that wis- 
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dom can arrest conflict between broth- 
ers. I believe that war is the deadly 
harvest of arrogant and unreasoning 
minds. And [| find grounds for this 
belief in the wisdom literature of 
Proverbs, which says in effect that— 
Panic strikes like a storm and calamity 
comes like a whirlwind to those who 
hate knowledge and ignore their God. 

Because Lincoln had such a hunger 
for education, and because he saw our 
country endure such a tragic experi- 
ence with the deadly fruits of ignor- 
ance and prejudice, he exalted the 
ideals of education. In the very begin- 
ning of his political career, Lincoln 
made clear to his constituents how he 
stood on this important subject. He 
said: “Upon the subject of education, 
I can only say that I view it as the most 
important subject which we as a people 
can be engaged in. . . . For my part, I 
desire to see the time when education, 
and by its means, morality, sobriety, 
enterprise, and industry, shall become 
much more general than at present. 
and I should be gratified to have it in 
my power to contribute something to 
the advancement of any measure which 
might have a tendency to accelerate” 
—the wider education of our people. 

In the year the National Education 
Association was formed there was in- 
troduced in the Congress the first Col- 
lege Land Grant Bill, a bill donating 
certain Federal lands to the states and 
territories to provide a perpetual fund 
for the purpose of increasing the facili- 
ties for higher education across the 
country. The Bill did not pass in 1857, 
but when Mr. Lincoln became Presi- 
dent he was pledged to support it, and 
during his administration _ it 
passed. 

Lincoln signed this bill at a critical 
moment in the Nation’s history—at a 
time when hopes for an early end of the 
War Between the States were broken 
by the costly and indecisive battles of 
the Peninsular Campaign. It is signif- 
icant that at the moment when Lin- 
coln’s military hopes were at their 
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Text of the Address by President Eisenhower 

delivered at the Centennial Celebration Ban- 

quet of the National Education Association at 

the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
April 4, 1957. 


lowest ebb, he signed a bill providing 
for the rapid increase in our educa- 
tional resources. 

The two events can be closely re- 
lated. The strength of our arms is 
always related to the strength of our 
minds. Our schools are strong points 
in our national defense. Our schools 
are more important than our Nike 
batteries, more necessary than our 
radar warning nets, and more powerful 
even than the energy of the atom. This 
is true, if for no other reason than that 
modern weapons must be manned by 
highly educated personnel if they are 
to be effective, and the energy of the 
atom can only be understood and de- 
veloped by the most highly trained 
minds in the country. 

But far more important than this, 
our defense must always rest on clear 
comprehension of the basic values we 
seek to protect—the true nature of the 
contest between human dignity and 
regimentation. 

Thus, the education of our children 
is of prime importance to us all. More- 
over, to maintain the common defense 
and to guarantee the progress of our 
Nation, each of us must discharge his 
rightful and proper role in developing 
the intellectual capacities of all chil- 
dren living in every corner of our land. 
Each individual, each community, has 
a vital function to perform. 

For I remind you that the great 
colleges and universities that sprang up 
from Lincoln’s College Land Grant Bill 
were not Federal projects. By no 
means! Most of the capital and or- 
ganization for these institutions were 
provided by the States themselves. In 
this, as in all other things, Lincoln 
believed that government should do for 
people only what they could not well 
do for themselves. The Land Grant 
Bill furnished the stimulus for greater 
local effort. At the present time, the 
Land Grant colleges and universities re- 
ceive most of their support and all of 
their direction from local citizens. Also, 
a healthy proportion of support comes 
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from the students themselves. I add 
this because it is unwise to make edu- 
cation too cheap. If everything is pro- 
vided freely, there is a tendency to put 
no value on anything. Education must 
always have a certain price on it; even 
as the very process of learning itself 
must always require individual effort 
and initiative. Education is a matter of 
discipline and more, a matter of self- 
discipline. 

Lincoln’s faith in education is part 
of America’s faith in the ability of the 
people to govern themselves. When 
men and women know the facts and 
are concerned about them, we believe 
they will make the right decisions. Prej- 
udice and unreasoning opposition will 
more and more give way before the 
clean flood of knowledge. 

This has always been my faith of 
democracy. Lincoln and education are 
closely associated in the memories of 
my boyhood. Indeed, the first school 
I attended sixty years ago was called 
the Lincoln Grade School. It was 
located across the street from our house 
in Abilene. Nowadays, they refer to it 
as the “Old” Lincoln School because, 
old and dilapidated, it happily was re- 
placed some years ago by a larger and 
stronger school. 

Each generation must build better 
schools for its children. Especially in 
today’s complex and challenging world, 
we need stronger and bigger schools in 
which to train our children to accept 
their magnificent opportunities and 
grave responsibilities — opportunities 
for life even richer than ours, responsi- 
bilities for the defense of their home- 
land and strengthening the free world. 
This puts a greater burden on educa- 
tion than ever before—a greater bur- 
den on our teachers, classrooms, and 
curriculum. 

The school building program of 
America suffered three grievous set- 
backs in this generation: the Depres- 
sion of the 30’s, the War of the 40’s, 
andthe Korean crisis of the 50’s. These 
three periods caused a drying up of 
normal schoolroom replacement and 
expansion—almost like three successive 
droughts. During the Depression we 
were unable to build schools for lack 
of money; during the wars we were 
unable to build schools for lack of men 
and materials, because most of these 
resources were diverted into the war 
effort. 

So now our educational plant is not 
ample to cope with the enormous bur- 
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den of present and future enrolments. 
Therefore, it is my firm belief that 
there should be Federal help to pro- 
vide stimulus to correct an emergency 
situation; that help should not imply 
a permanent acceptance of responsi- 
bility which belongs, not to Washing- 
ton, but to the local governments and 
to the local communities and to the 
people themselves. 

Federal help in building schools will 
not mean federal control. After these 
new schools are built, after the bricks 
are laid and the mortar is dry, the 
federal mission will be completed. All 
control and use of the schools will be 
in the hands of the states and localities. 

Every phase of the educational 
process, especially in our system of 
public schools, is important to all of us. 

Teachers need our active support and 
encouragement. They are doing one of 
the most necessary and exacting jobs in 
the land. They are developing our 
most precious national resource: our 
children, our future citizens. They can 
do their best only as we show them 
our appreciation and offer them our 
help. We hear a lot about the deficien- 
cies and woeful conditions of educa- 
tion in America, a criticism that sug- 
gests a few questions. How many 
parents have visited their children’s 
schools? How many parents have of- 
fered to relieve some of the routine 
burdens of the teachers, or invited them 
to a friendly supper at home? How 
many parents have tried to make the 
teacher a real partner in the responsi- 
bility—and priceless privilege—of edu- 
cating our children? 

Lincoln had a great respect for his 
teachers, that is, for the few he was 
able to find on the American frontier. 
But these few pioneer teachers must 
have had a great influence upon him, 
because in later life Lincoln was al- 
ways able to recall each by name. Just 
before he came to Washington as 
President-elect, Lincoln wrote a short 
account of his life. In this autobi- 
ography, directly following a descrip- 
tion of his immediate family, Lincoln 
wrote about his school-teachers. He 
was still able to recall their full names, 
with gratitude and affection, thirty 
years after he left school. 

With this example before me, I was 
proud to take part in the first White 
House Conference on Education two 
years ago. This was a nationwide con- 
ference of educators, school administra- 
tors, and citizens concerned with the 


school problems of our day and de- 
voted to the advancement of education 
across the land. From these White 
House Conferences—held in Washing- 
ton, and more, appropriately, in 4,000 
local communities in every State from 
coast to coast—from these White 
House Conferences came some new 
ideas for strengthening the educational 
system of America. I trust those ideas 
will be useful to you of the National 
Education Association. 

Using the words of Lincoln, | be- 
lieve education is “the most important 
subject which we as a people can be 
engaged in,” and I join you in the 
hope that we in our generation may 
continue to accelerate the wider educa- 
tion of our people. 





PRESIDENT EISENHOWER departed 
from his prepared text in order to tell 
the NEA Centennial Birthday Party his 
definition of a good teacher: “An indi- 
vidual who is very good at explaining 
to those who don’t understand easily. 
and who is very good at understanding 
those who can’t explain.” 


Nation’s Capital to 
Host Teachers Seminar 


This summer the nation’s capital will 
again become a laboratory for teachers 
seeking new insights into the operation 
of their federal government. As mem- 
bers of the Washington Seminar, a five- 
week program sponsored jointly by the 
NEA Division of Travel Service and 
the National Council for Social Studies, 
they will participate in a unique “field 
study” of American government and 
history at the scene of national legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial action. 

From June 24 through July 26, teach- 
ers from all over the nation will take 
part in a program centered around 
eight areas of study: (1) The Role of 
the Federal City; (2) Making Federal 
Law; (3) Promoting the General Wel- 
fare; (4) Educating and Informing 
Citizens; (5) Safeguarding our Na- 
tional Security; (6) Participating in 
World Affairs; (7) Pushing Back the 
Frontiers of Knowledge; and (8) Pre- 
serving and Extending Our National 
Heritage. Seminar members will ex- 
amine critical aspects of each of these 
major areas through carefully planned 
orientation meetings, visits to appro- 
priate agencies, and group evaluation 
sessions. 

(See Nation’s Capital on page 395) 
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The President’s Report 


This is the last issue of the JoURNAL 
for the 1956-57 school year. It is, there- 
fore, appropriate to review not only 
some of the important events which 
have occurred recently but those which 
are now being planned for the begin- 
ning of another year in PSEA history. 
The most significant event which oc- 
curred in our professional organization 
this year was the celebration of the 
100th anniversary of the NEA at over 
135 birthday parties throughout Penn- 
sylvania on the night of April 4. 

Appropriately the largest of these 
parties was held in Philadelphia, the 
birthplace of the NEA. Over 3,500 
teachers and friends of education filled 
Convention Hall to banquet, to cut a 
huge birthday cake, to hear an excel- 
lent high school chorus, and to listen 
to speakers pay tribute to the work of 
the NEA. 

Together the members of PSEA cele- 
brated the NEA birthday on April 4, 
contributed over $500,000 to the NEA 
building fund, and enlisted 53,000 to 
join the NEA. Your response to the 
call for increased membership in the 
NEA and PSEA as well as increased 
contributions to the Centennial Fund 
has been gratifying. 

Reports indicate that the Philadel- 
phia NEA convention this year will be 
the largest in attendance yet to be 
held. Many Local Branches are plan- 
ning to attend for a day and are now 
chartering buses at special rates to ac- 
commodate their members. Pennsyl- 
vania teachers should not miss this 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to at- 
tend a centennial convention especially 
since the convention site is within a 
day’s driving distance for most teach- 
ers. June 30 to July 5 are important 
professional dates for our summer 
calendar. 

Your State committees are enthu- 
siastically planning the work of the 
new year and are completing the work 
of the current year. The Legislative 
Committee is diligently forwarding 
your adopted legislative program in 
the halls of the General Assembly. I am 
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confident that this Committee will be 
successful in securing additional ad- 
vantageous legislation for our profes- 
sion and for education in general 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

The Local Branch Committee has 
made plans for the distribution of a 
valuable booklet for local branch lead- 
ers entitled “This Is How We Did It” 
and is now completing details for the 
August 11-16 Penn Hall Workshop to 
which every local branch should send 
its new president. 

Your Committee on Professional 
Activities has been successful in further 
promoting the FTA movement. Many 
new chapters and clubs have been 
formed and the membership has in- 
creased to about 8,000. If your Local 
Branch has not sponsored an FTA, 
now is the time to begin such organiza- 
tion in your area as a means of recruit- 
ing the best high school and college 
graduates for our profession. 

The Public Relations Committee has 
met several times in effective planning 
meetings which will result in a much 
strengthened public relations program 
for our Association next year. 

The ERC, Retirement Problems. 
TEPS, and Teacher Welfare Commit- 
tees are holding initial meetings for 
the discussion of problems presented 
to them by our members. 

The work of the Association through 
local branches, subareas, convention 
districts, State committees, and your 
Executive Council is now geared 
toward the accomplishment of the first 
phase of an expanded program of 
service which will bring new and in- 
creased recognition to our profession 
as well as increased public support for 
good schools. 

I urge each Local Branch to assist 
its members in securing facts necessary 
to vote intelligently on Social Security 
integration on May 28, to inform your 
legislators concerning the need for 
passage of the PSEA legislative pro- 
gram, to send as many members as 
possible to the NEA Convention in 
Philadelphia, June 30 to July 5, to send 
your new president to Penn Hall Work- 
shop, and to begin your drive for the 


enlistment of 100% of the members of 
the profession in the PSEA and the 
NEA for 1957-58. 

Best wishes to each member of our 
Association for a profitable and _ re- 
freshing summer vacation period. 

—Kermit M. Stover, President, 
PSEA, Harrisburg 


Preparation for Retirement 

To make the most of the golden 
years one must plan for them. Now 
comes an invaluable publication at low 
cost for persons who are within ten 
years of retirement or who have re- 
tired. It brings together the cream of 
all that has appeared in this rapidly 
growing field. The PRERETIREMENT 
MANUAL prepared by Joy Elmer 
Morgan, president of SCA, will be 
available after May 15 at $1 per copy. 
Orders may be placed before May 1 at 
2 copies for $1; 12 copies for $5; 25 
copies for $10. Order from Senior 
Citizens of America, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. 





M. CHAMPLIN is 


» CATHLEEN the 
candidate whom the 1956 House of 
Delegates recommends to the Nominat- 
ing Committee of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Board. The 
recommendation results from the action 
of the 1950 House which voted that 
the PSEA House of Delegates each 
year elect a candidate to recommend 
to the Nominating Committee. 

Miss Champlin is assistant director 
of the Division of Examinations for the 
Philadelphia school system. She is a 
past president of the PSEA and has 
been a member of the State Council of 
Education since 1954. She is at present 
serving as a member of the Retirement 


Board. 
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The General Assembly 


The following are PSEA bills on 
which action had been taken before 
this issue went to press. 


Passed the Senate 
S. B. 164. Messrs. Pechan and Whal- 


ley—If an employe is on sabbatical 
leave for ‘a half school term or its 
equivalent and is unable to return to 
school service because of illness or 
physical disability, he could request 
in writing, prior to the expiration of 
the original leave, a further sabbatical 
leave for a half school term or its 
equivalent. The bill further provides 
for half salary to the employe with- 
out limitation while on _ sabbatical 
leave. 


Passed the House 


H. B. 347, Messrs. Strausser, Pursley, 
and Weidner—School employes with 
30 or more years of service would re- 
ceive an additional annual increment 
of $200 until they reach the mandated 
maximums of the salary law. This 
would increase the final salaries of 
these people upon retirement and also 
their retirement allowances. 


Action pending in the House 


The following bills were on second 
reading April 23: 

H. B. 127, Messrs. Moscrip and Mc- 
Cann—This legislation would change 
the age at which school boards may 
terminate the services of professional 
employes from 62 to 65. 


H. B. 154, Messrs. Varner and Wes- 
cott—The disability provisions of the 
Retirement Law would be liberalized 
by changing the fraction used to com- 
pute disability allowance from 1/90 to 
1/80. 


H. B. 327, Messrs. Pursley, H. P. 
Murray, and Bower—The time for 
those who failed to purchase out-of- 
State service in the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System would be 
extended to October 1, 1960. 


H. B. 481, Mr. Magee, Jr., and Mrs. 
Donahue—This bill would amend the 
School Employes’ Retirement Act by 
increasing the minimum retirement 
allowance to $50 per year for each 
year of service for those already re- 
tired. 


H. B. 696, Messrs. Pursley and H. P. 
Murray—This legislation would in- 
crease the retirement allowance for 
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beneficiaries receiving payments under 
one of the options. 


H. B. 765, Messrs. Davis, Keller, 
and McCann—Members of the Retire- 
ment System who had service in a 
private school for a period of at least 
one year would be able to purchase 
credit for such private school service 
by paying their share and the State’s 
share of the cost. 


H. B. 807, 808, 809, 810, Messrs. 
Goodling, Breon, Jr., McCann, and 
Hamilton—These bills provide a new 
procedure for establishing and main- 
taining retirement credit when trans- 
ferring from public school employment 
to employment under State agencies. 

The definition of employe in both 
retirement systems is amended so that 
employes of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity may be members of either the 
School Employes’ System or the State 
Employes’ System. 


H. B. 848, Mr. Down—This would 
permit teachers or instructors who had 
service in government agencies to pur- 
chase retirement credit for such service 
in the same manner as under the out- 
of-State service act. 


* * * 


Four Things 


Four things a man must learn to do 

If he would make his record true: 

To think without confusion clearly; 

To love his fellowmen sincerely 

To act from honest motives purely; 

To trust in God and Heaven securely. 
—Henry Van DyKeE 


Preparedness 


For all your days prepare, 

And meet them ever alike: 

When you are the anvil, bear— 
When you are the hammer, strike. 


—Epwin MARKHAM 


* * * 


Concern over the 3Rs was expressed just as 
vocally 100 years ago as it is today. In 1857 
an educational journal complained that “read- 
ing is worse taught than any other branch” 
and that “penmanship now-a-days is very in- 
ferior in point of neatness, clearness, and legi- 
bility to what was commonly seen twenty or 
thirty years ago.” A meeting of the National 
Education Association in 1907 heard a speaker 
sum up pupil achievement this way: “We all 
know that children can't spell as well as they 
used to spell, that only one in a hundred can 
add and subtract with the facility of our 
fathers when they were boys. . . .” 








Dear Miss North: 

What do you think about guidance 
in the elementary school? We are 
thinking about a guidance program for 
next term and want to make plans now. 


William Templar 


Dear Mr. Templar: 

When I think of a guidance pro- 
gram in the elementary school, I think 
of these things: 

Self contained classrooms in which 
a teacher learns to know one group of 
children well 

Classes of thirty or less so teachers 
may learn to know individuals well 

A planned program of mental test- 
ing which will identify the capabilities 
of the pupils 

Psychological services which can 
study the special problems revealed in 
group testing and to advise with the 
classroom teachers 

Lines of communication established 
between the schools and the agencies 
in the community which serve the 
needs of childhood 

Adequate school nursing service 

A yearly schedule which makes 
some home visitation by teachers pos- 
sible 

A home and school visitor who can 
work on problem cases that require 
more work with the home than an in- 
dividual teacher can give 

An efficient cumulative record sys- 
tem in which all pertinent facts about 
the pupils are recorded 

The use of some parent-teacher con- 
ferences as one way of reporting pupil 
progress to the parents 

A school curriculum planned within 
the framework of child growth and 
development principles 

A faculty in which there is a friendly 
cooperative approach to the total teach- 
ing situation 

A school in which each individual 
is of paramount concern. 

I think of guidance as a philosophy 
of elementary education that is a part 
of every school day and for which the 
school administrator and classroom 
teachers have the chief responsibility. 
Be sure to ask a guidance specialist 
about your program. He may differ. 


Sincerely, “my 
map Hereh 
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For the Johnstown area TV programs, “Schoolmaster’s Calendar,” 
the pictures show lessons on arithmetic and music which a second grade 
was taught on March 2. The first picture shows Mrs. Harry Conklin of 
the Edgewood school, Lower Yoder Township, teaching the arithmetic 
portion of the program, which was entitled “The Time of Your Life.” 





staff. 





The second picture shows Mrs. William Bossler teaching the music 
lesson, which very cleverly integrated with time as an element in music. 
The announcer in the second picture is Bill Wilson of the WJAC-TV 


“Schoolmaster’s Calendar.” Johnstown’s TV Series 


The Johnstown Area Education TV 
Association, composed of thirteen 
school districts in the Johnstown area, 
has telecast sixteen educational pro- 
grams from the studios of WJAC-TV. 
Channel 6, in Johnstown. This half- 
hour educational show was telecast 
from 2:00 to 2:30 p.m. on Saturday 
from January 12 to May 4. The series 
was designed to increase the public’s 
understanding of the schools and their 
teaching methods. 

Taking part in the TV series were 
the office of Cambria County superin- 
tendent of schools and the following 
thirteen member school districts: 
Westmont-Upper Yoder; Greater Johns- 
town; Greater Ferndale; Franklin East- 
Taylor; Conemaugh Township, Somer- 
set County; Summerhill Township- 
Beaverdale; Lower Yoder Township: 
Richland Township; Southmont; South 
Fork-Croyle: Windber Joint; Dale, 
and Adams-Summerhill. 

Topics of the telecasts were technical 
draw club and art, elementary pro- 
gram, science demonstration, safety, 
school choir, special education, first 
grade reading, art in the high school, 
student council, second grade music 
and arithmetic, club time, first grade 
science, spelling games and instrumen- 
tal music, secondary program, and 
“Historama” exhibit. 

The programs were directed by 
Robert Bollinger of the Cochran Junior 
High School, Johnstown, who is edu- 
cational director of WJAC-TV. Mr. 
Bollinger reports that the programs 
were better than anyone’s fondest ex- 
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pectations. “The teachers of these pro- 
grams came up with amazingly good 
scripts and _ surprisingly polished 
shows.” 


Teacher Exchange 


Would you like to teach abroad 
under the United States International 
Educational Exchange Program? If 
you are a well-qualified teacher and 
have a genuine interest in the culture 
and educational system of another 
country, you may be interested in one 
of many opportunities to be an- 
nounced soon under the program. 

Approximately 350 positions in 43 
countries will be available during the 
1958-59 school year. These opportuni- 
ties will fall into three categories: 
those involving an interchange of an 
American and a teacher from abroad, 
one-way assignments for American 
teachers in schools abroad, and grants 
to attend summer seminars. The pro- 
gram is authorized by Public Law 584, 
79th Congress, the Fulbright Act, and 
Public Law 402, 80th Congress, the 
Smith-Mundt Act. 

Qualifications include: a bachelor’s 
degree, three years of successful teach- 
ing, U. S. citizenship, good health and 
moral character, emotional stability, 
and adaptability. Other qualifications 
being equal, persons under 50 years of 
age and veterans are given preference. 

Well-qualified teachers are urged to 
apply to the Teacher Exchange Section, 
Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. Applications will be 
accepted from September 1 to October 
15, 1957. Detailed information will be 
distributed during this period and will 
be sent upon request. 


May 31—NEA Building Fund 
Campaign Closing Date 
The Board of Directors of the Na- 


tional Education Association has set 
May 31, 1957, as the closing date for 
the Building Fund campaign and the 
buying of life memberships on the in- 
stallment plan. After that date, the fee 
for NEA life memberships will be $150 
cash. 

This action was taken by the NEA 
Board of Directors at Atlantic City. 
Martha Shull, President, in speaking 
of the action, says, “The cooperation 
of the entire profession in making a 
magnificent success of the NEA Build- 
ing Fund campaign is sincerely ap- 
preciated. Each individual who has had 
a part in this campaign should feel a 
great and justifiable pride.” 

The NEA Building Fund campaign 
goal was $5,000,000. This sum has 
been far exceeded. On February 20, 
the total in cash and pledges reached 
$7,000,000. Forty-one states had ex- 
ceeded their quotas by March 1, 1957. 

If the NEA By-Laws, as recom- 
mended by the Board of Directors, are 
amended by the Representative As- 
sembly in Philadelphia, the fee for a 
life membership will be $250 in $25 
installments, or $225 in cash. 
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NEA LIFE MEMBERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


December 16, 1956, through February 15, 1957 
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James C. Albright, Franklin 
Malcolm Allen, Sugar Grove 
Howard A. Andersen, Warren 
Earle A. Anderson, Butler 

Edwin L. Anderson, Evans City 
Richard E. Anderson, North Warren 
Kenneth W. Andrews, McVeytown 
John T. Arms, Abington 

Walter P. Atalski, Carmichaels 
Russell H. Attick, Harrisburg 

Percy H. Augustine, East Springfield 
Esther Austin, Meyersdale 

Mrs. Lulu M. Bagshaw, Hollidaysburg 
Luceille S. Baker, York 

Mrs. Esther S. Barlow, Lancaster 
Helen W. Barnett, Morrisville 
Michael J. Barone, Kingston 

A. L. Baroni, Latrobe 

John K. Barrall, Media 

Edward J. Barry, Garards Fort 
Richard H. Bartholomew, Lewistown 
LeRoy K. Beachel, York 

Wilbur I. Beahm, Mount Joy 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Beckman, South Fork 
Robert D. Beckey, Hanover 
Clifford L. Behrendt, Atglen 
Madeline R. Bell, Mahaffey 
Merritt A. Bender, Lansdale 
George D. Bender, Hatboro 

Anna L. Bennett, Jenkintown 
William R. Berkes, Glenside 

Lola Laverne Bevington, Manorville 
Donald E. Bickel, Gettysburg 

Jean E. Biggs, Orrtanna 

John E. Binney, Sugar Grove 
Richard M. Birch, Mechanicsburg 
William F. Bittle, Jr., Cochranville 
John T. Bogdan, North Hills 

Carl E. Book, Shippensburg 

Mrs. M. Eleanor Book, Coatesville 
Hughla Borden, Honesdale 

John E. Bower, Jr., Brookville 
Anna A. Boxel, Coraopolis 

Mrs. Marion E. Boylan, Pittsburgh 
Helen E. Brennan, Pittsburgh 
William Breuninger, Havertown 
Russell R. Brinker, Greensburg 
Adam J. Brown, Leacock 

Roberta J. Brown, Port Allegany 
William T. Brown, West Pittston 
Edward R. Brownley, Gettysburg 
Joseph V. Budgy, Levittown 
Robert D. Burgess, Carlisle 

Paul S. Burkholder, Gettysburg 
Robert W. Butler, Philadelphia 
John Buzby, Philadelphia 

Clyde W. Byers, New Kensington 
Donald E. Campbell, Parkesburg 
Randall G. Campbell, Greensburg 
Mrs. Martha B. Case, Charleroi 
Frank Cassidy, Parkesburg 

William Check, Lewistown 

John Evans Chiappy, York 
Kathryn R. Childs, West Chester 
William S. Chiverton, Philadelphia 
Guido J. Ciccarelli, Irwin 

Rose M. Cimini, New Castle 
Thomas E. Cocain, Belle Vernon 
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James P. Coffman, Edinboro 
Ralph E. Coleman, Elizabethtown 
Mrs. Ruth Collyer, North East 
Edward Cologie, Wilkes-Barre 
Michael Condio, East McKeesport 
Mrs. Michael Condio, East McKeesport 
Glenn R. Conrad, Newry 

Joseph J. Conte, Secane 

G. Edward Corle, Butler 

B. Gardner Corliss, Rimersburg 
Bernard Cowden, New Castle 

John V. Crane, Pittsburgh 

Thomas R. Crawford, Mt. Pleasant 
Dorothy M. Crist, Altoona 

Arthur Crouthamel, Ardsley 
Kathryn Curran, Abington 

Elroy F. Dalberg, Beaver 

Bert E. Dares, Jr., Hatboro 

Rocco T. Dattola, Levittown 

John E. Davis, Indiana 

Mrs. Marian Walls Davis, South Fork 
John D. Day, 3rd, Mount Joy 
John P. I. Dean, Jr., Elizabethtown 
Guy W. Denniston, Wysox 

Irvin Derby, Newtown 

Robert C. Diehl, Gettysburg 
Concetta Di Mirco, Pittston 

Daniel Di Salvi, Media 

Lawrence James Dittman, Franklin 
Frank D. Diver, West Chester 
Mrs. Sheilavay S. Doll, Manchester 
Howard W. Dotter, Northampton 
Hazel Doughty, Aliquippa 

Mrs. Pauline C. Drumm, Abington 
John E. Duespohl, Port Allegany 
May Dulebohn, Elizabethtown 

Lee C. Dunkle, Harrisburg 

Mary Dunn, Uniontown 

Charles Easton, Pittsburgh 

Gomer R. Edwards, Collegeville 
Helen Eisenberg, Philadelphia 
Russell W. Eisenhower, Northumberland 
H. Curtis Elder, Beaver Falls 
William Ellwood, Harbor Creek 
Sheldon Erwine, Abington 

Arthur W. Eshelman, Paradise 
Van S. Evangelou, Upper Darby 
Elizabeth W. Evans, Sinking Spring 
Amy Fabian, Revere 

Omegene Fehnel, Bath 

William F. Fetterman, Commodore 
Mrs. Mary M. Filer, Altoona 
Robert H. Fleck, McVeytown 
Alice G. Flemming, Scottdale 
Mabel Foellner, Ferndale 

Lincoln B. Fogelsanger, Shippensburg 
Ralph J. Folcarelli, Levittown 
Richard A. Folkenroth, Gettysburg 
Elsie V. Fontanella, Greensburg 
Richard W. Freed, Oxford 

Robert S. Freeman, Malvern 

H. Duane Freshcorn, Zelienople 
J. Richard Fruth, Freedom 

Ray C. Fry, Newville 

Lowell K. Fuhrman, Soudersburg 
Daniel W. Galbraith, Pittsburgh 
Scott Garman, Lititz 

Marian Garrison, Glenside 

Boyd C. Gartley, Cochranville 


Joseph M. Gavin, Yardley 

Paschal Gazzillo, Christiana 
Marguerite George, Industry 
Florence A. Giaquinto, Roseto 
Elizabeth W. Gibson, Parkesburg 
Mrs. Laura W. Gibson, Parkesburg 
Stanley Giereznski, Levittown 
Isabel Gilmore, Harrisville 

Henry E. Givler, Lancaster 

Emma S. Glass, Lancaster 

Charity J. Godfrey, Elkins Park 
Irving T. Gottlieb, Washington 
Bruce A. Goyt, York 

A. Eliza Grable, Washington 

A. Nelson Gray, Levittown 
James Gregg, Honesdale 

Gaylene Grieve, Narberth 
Katherine E. Griffith, Stroudsburg 
Marjorie Grimes, Yardley 

Robert L. Grimm, Havertown 
Paul W. Grove, Gettysburg 

Ruth Gustafson, Erie 

John G. Habecker, Washington Boro 
Warren A. Haines, Milroy 
Richard R. Hall, Stewartstown 
Mrs. Olive S. Hamm, Bangor 
William A. Harris, Washington 
Wilmer L. Harris, Mechanicsburg 
Joseph E. Harrison, Pittsburgh 
John G. Hart, Mount Joy 

Mary I. Hartman, Cashtown 
James A. Hartz, New Kensington 
Mrs. Viola R. Hawk, Parkesburg 
James F. Hawkins, Waynesburg 
Dave Heckler, Mt. Holly 

Richard S. Heisler, Philadelphia 
Elizabeth L. Heller, Lancaster 
Donald G. Herd, Bangor 

D. Irwin Herr, Lancaster 

Mrs. Harriet B. Herr, Paradise 
Barbara A. Herrick, Drexel Hill 
Milton E. Hershey, Quarryville 
Karl F. Hertmaier, Ardsley 

Park A. Hess, Bareville 

Elizabeth F. Hislop, Yardley 
Donald N. Hiwiller, Rimersburg 
Earl S. Hoenstine, Indiana 
Rebecca S. Hoffman, Morrisville 
William A. Hoffmann, St. Thomas 
Mrs. Eva B. Hoke, St. Thomas 
Edmund Holcroft, Soudersburg 
Michael Holiny, Jr., Philadelphia 
Robert W. Holland, Scottdale 
John A. Hollenshead, St. Thomas 
Mrs. Virginia Holmstrom, Jenkintown 
Esther M. Hoyes, Ridley Park 
Henrietta D. Hubbard, Morrisville 
Robert E. Hubbard, Morrisville 
Ruth L. Hulbert, Solebury 

Kay Ingram, Pittsburgh 

Frank J. Jakob, Levittown 

Jacob J. Javornik, Indiana 

Claire Jenkins, Philadelphia 
Victor B. Jochen, North Wales 
Mrs. Mary S, John, Washington 
Mrs. Alma G. Johnson, Strongstown 
Robert M. Johnston, McKeesport 
Wesley D. Jordan, Scranton 
Edward Kabakjian, East Lansdowne 
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George L. Kauffman, Mount joy 
C. Walter Keibler, Scottdale 

Beryl M. Keller, Lancaster 
Beatrice A. Kelly, Duncansville 
Benjamin H. Kennedy, Levittown 
George E. Kensinger, Roaring Spring 
Leon E. Kensinger, Martinsburg 
oseph L. Kern, Pottstown 
Willard E. Kerr, Tyrone 

Florence J. Kershner, Morrisville 
Helen P. Kiefer, Morrisville 

Galen C. Kilhefner, Elizabethtown 
Ralph F. Kill, Mount Union 
Florence A. King, McKeesport 
Eleanor E. Kirkham, Duncansville 
Dorothy H. Kline, Saegertown 

John T. Klock, Audubon 

Jeanne Doris Knobloch, Glenside 

Janet Knox, Levittown 

Marion A. Knudsen, Philadelphia 
Edward C. Kraft, Lancaster 

Mrs. Gertrude Kraus, Pittsburgh 
Edward R. Krause, Lancaster 

Juniata Krause, Jefferson 

Richard D. Krick, Gettysburg 

Paul J. Kuhn, Palmyra 

Dorothy J. Kurylaski, Coatesville 

John F. Laky, Pen Argyl 
Catherine Lang, State College 
Edgar L. Lawton, California 
Charles Henry Leish, Fairless Hills 

Shirley J. Leitner, Hazleton 

Frank Lerew, Shippensburg 

Mrs. Adelaide R. Levy, Grove City 

John C. Lichty, Paradise 

Anne Liebermann, Baden 

James C. Lindey, Monaca 

Robert C. Logan, Chambersburg 
Ruth W. Lopez, Lancaster 

Ethel J. Loucks, Scottdale 

Roberta W. Lovett, Levittown 

Claretta Lowstetter, Erie 

Robert J. Loynd, Intercourse 

Betty R. Luft, Washington 

M. Jay Luft, Washington 

Norge E. Luvison, Sugar Grove 
LeRoy R. McCandless, Butler 

Guy B. McCarrell, Washington 

Jacqueline M. McCauley, Fairless Hills 

Sidney T. McClain, Levittown 
Walter A. McCullough, Pittsburgh 

J. Richard McCurdy, St. Thomas 

Jane G. McDonald, Jenkintown 
Francis B. McGarry, East Stroudsburg 

Oliver S$. McHenry, Steelville 

John McHugh, Allentown 

Catherine P. McKenna, Drexel Hill 
Mrs. Mary Jane McMahon, Guys Mills 
Arthur MacDonald, Philadelphia 
Martha MacRae, Grove City 
Ernest Maddock, Daisytown 
Phyllis L. Magargee, Sharon 
Joseph F. Malloy, Levittown 
Joseph Mamana, Easton 

Fred Mariano, Rankin 

John T. Marlin, Ridley Park 
Albert D. Marriner, Waynesburg 
Kathryn Jean Martin, Glenside 
Mrs. Mary D. Martin, Marietta 
William E. Mattera, Drexel Hill 
Albert C. Matuza, Pennsbury Heights 
Albert H. Mauthe, Jr., North Hills 
Earl L. Mayberry, Oxford 

Mrs. Marie Meissner, Ridley Park 
Melvin E. Melius, Jr., Shippensburg 
Miriam L. Mengel, Elizabethtown 
Clair E. Mensinger, Mifflinville 
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Mrs. Gertrude R. Metcalf, Bellwood 
Edward Michaels, Abington 

Paul E. Mickey, Wayne 

Mrs. Ida M. Miles, Glen Campbell 
Thomas J. Miles, Glen Campbell 
Annette W. Miller, Lancaster 
Bertha C. Miller, Phoenixville 
Caroline E. Miller, Lancaster 
Ellen R. Miller, Gettysburg 
Harold L. Miller, Danville 

I. D. Miller, New Providence 

Paul R. Miller, Kane 

Robert C. Miller, Abington 
Rudolph P. Miller, Jr., Ridley Park 
Tom R. Miller, Edinboro 
Wallace E. Miller, Abington 
William H. Miller, Reading 
Glenn S. Minick, Newburg 
Marvin Miron, Philadelphia 

Sara Mitchell, New Brighton 
Alfred C. Moffatt, Akron 

Ruth Ann Montague, Lancaster 
Alda L. Morgan, Lititz 

Daniel R. Morgan, Butler 

Helen J. Mottershead, Morrisville 
Catherine D. Mowrer, Lancaster 
Arlene Moyer, Linglestown 

Irene Mudrak, Canonsburg 
Diana Munjas, East Pittsburgh 
George W. Murdoch, Shippensburg 
Tim J. Murray, Conneaut Lake 
Mrs. Mary B. Myers, Lancaster 
Russell N. Neiger, Philadelphia 
Thomas M. Nelson, Jr., Conneaut Lake 
J. Richard Nevin, Washington 
Charles D. Nichols, Fairless Hills 
John W. Nichols, West Chester 
Nancy Nichols, Fairless Hills 
George F. Ockershausen, Stroudsburg 
Joseph E. O’Donnell, Levittown 
Charles Oister, Glenside 

Albert I. Oliver, Jr., Philadelphia 
Glen W. Olsen, Cochranton 
Sidney B. Oppenheimer, Levittown 
Ruth W. Overfield, Bethlehem 
Robert L. Owens, Waynesboro 

C. Kermit Palomaki, Collegeville 
Ernest Papp, Allentown 
Madeline M. Pascasio, Pittsburgh 
William C. Patten, West Chester 
Elizabeth C. Patterson, Waynesburg 
Stephen E. Pavlak, California 
Raymond M. Pecuch, California 
Clinton W. Pennick, Ruffsdale 
Elizabeth P. Pensom, Mt. Lebanon 
Glenn G. Pepperman, Milton 
Thelma I. Perkins, Havertown 
Hubert K: Peters, Columbia 
Violet Peters, McClure 

Wanda Petraitis, Collegeville 
Yvonne J. Pettit, Erie 

Ada K. Phillippy, Greencastle 
Carroll H. Phillips, Chester 

Mrs. Mildred Phillips, Erie 

John L. Pilato, Latrobe 

Mary Ann Pispeky, Lansford 

Mrs. Anna K. Plack, Pittsburgh 
Boyd G. Plymire, Washington 
Matthew G. Polignone, Media 
Charles E. Pomraning, York 
Thomas H. Posteraro, Butler 
Evelyn Potter, Thompson 
Spencer M. Pride, Avonmore 
John N. Pringle, Republic 

Helen Pushchak, Erie 

Margaret J. Quay, Aliquippa 
Mrs. Pauline Quillin, Greenville 


Michael Radvansky, Duquesne 
James M. Ramey, Pittsburgh 

W. Eugene Rankin, Greensburg 
Gerald G. Rathgeber, Fallsington 
Gerald J. Raymond, Paradise 
James R. Reed, Steelton 

Edward B. Reighard, Mahaffey 
Robert Remer, Glenside 

John S. Reno, Jr., Pittsburgh 
Robert I. Rentz, Christiana 
Christine Rewucky, West Chester 
Jessie Rhines, Ford City 

Ruth S. Riale, Espy 

Donald N. Rishe, Bloomsburg 
Evelyn S. Ritchey, New Enterprise 
Mrs. Emeline A. Ritter, Wind Gap 
Robert M. Roberts, Philadelphia 
Richard L. Robinson, Trafford 
Myers D. Rockwell, Greencastle 
Joseph K. Rodgers, Coraopolis 
Anna Mary Roeck, Philadelphia 
Ruth G. Ruffcorn, Merrittstown 
James H. Rohlfing, Cochranville 
Mrs. Miriam M. Rohrer, Quarryville 
Mary Rose, Lancaster 

Robert A. Rosenkrance, Perkasie 
Ralph B. Roseberry, Rices Landing 
Avis L. Rosendahl, Russell 
Joseph A. Ross, Aliquippa 

John M. Roth, Millersville 
Carson Rothrock, Lancaster 
Harry A. Rothrock, McVeytown 
Clarence E. Rudy, Lititz 

Harry H. Rump, Levittown 

Mrs. Frances K. Russ, Beaver Falls 
Mrs. Margaret S. Russell, Sidman 
Jack L. Ryan, Manheim 

Thomas A. Ryan, Yeadon 
Vincent Savelli, Erie 

Edward C. Schaffer, Beaver 

Ruth M. Schield, Honesdale 
Donald L. Schiele, Abington 
Charles R. Schlegel, Jenkintown 
Margaret H. Schofield, Morrisville 
V. Theodore Schreiber, Shirleysburg 
William Schuler, Shamokin 

Eva Jane Schwartz, Littlestown 
Carl A. Scott, Ellwood City 
Elmer R. Sealover, Mechanicsburg 
Hugh M. Shafer, Philadelphia 
Frank L. Shaffer, New Kensington 
James B. Shaner, Jr., Laureldale 
Nancy Sheaffer, Lansdale 

Carmer P. Shelhamer, Mifflinville 
H. Martin Shenk, Manheim 
Robert T. Siar, Kane 

Sherman E. Sickler, Fairless Hills 
Salvatore P. Signorino, Butler 
Mrs. Madge Silia, Pittsburgh 
Edward H. Silverman, Parkesburg 
Marjorie A. Slick, Roaring Spring 
Edward P. Slikes, Levittown 
Helen A. Sloan, Grove City 

Earl J. Slutter, East Stroudsburg 
Virginia I. Smeltzer, Altoona 
Walter M. Smiley, Loysville 
David R. Smith, Media 

Marion Funk Smith, Lancaster 
Walter J. Smith, Levittown 
Warren R. Smith, Alum Bank 
Elizabeth Snebold, Pittsburgh 
Alice M. Snyder, Gettysburg 
Joseph G. Soper, Russell 

Alfred H. Sprees, Jr., Mechanicsburg 
Jane Sproat, Washington 

Clara C. Stager, Fairless Hills 
Mrs. Julia H. Stanton, Albion 
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Ralph V. Steeb, Homestead Park 
Nancy E. Stees, Kennett Square 
Dorothy B. Stephens, Homer City 
George J. Stitts, Patton 

Lena O. Stoner, Waynesburg 
William H. Stoutenburch, Media 
Mary F. Strickler, Mount Joy 
Richard G. Studenmund, West Chester 
Archie Sunback, Erie 

Ray D. Swanson, Mt. Jewett 

Joseph J. Swietzer, Palmerton 

Gene G. Swords, Lancaster 

Ronald E. Sykes, Lancaster 

John W. Tate, Duncansville 
Dorothea M. Taylor, Sugar Grove 
Jack M. Taylor, Mechanicsburg 
Rudolph L. Tecco, Havertown 
Donald C. Thompson, Albion 

D. Kenneth Thompson, Oxford 

M. Isabel Tidd, Avonmore 

William M. Toplis, Philadelphia 
Edythe N. Trapnell, West Chester 
Robert M. Tressler, Rockwood 

Dale L. Trump, York 

Edmund F. Truter, Jr., Beaver Falls 
Joseph J. Tworzyolo, Richeyville 
John H. Tyson, Upper Darby 

Clyde R. Uhler, Jr., Easton 

Leland W. VanLaningham, Edinboro 
Ralph L. Varrato, Jr., Vandergrift 
D. H. Verry, West Pittston 

Rudy Veselicky, New Kensington 
Robert J. Wagner, New Florence 
Joseph E. Walker, Millersville 
William J. Wallace, New Castle 

M. Richard Warren, Elizabethtown 
James Warmbrodt, Kane 

William J. Warner, Abington 

Betty Jane Weaver, Greensburg 
Dorothy R. Weaver, Lancaster 
James J. Weaver, Library 

Mrs. Margaret B. Weber, Canonsburg 
Mrs. Violet Weigel, Fallsington 

Carl F. Welch, Mercer 

George B. Welsh, Pittsburgh 

Merle E. Welsh, Guys Mills 

Harold I. Wertz, McVeytown 

Joseph F. Wesley, Hatboro 

Wayne G. Wessner, Abington 
Edward L. White, Langhorne 

John W. White, Hatboro 

Mrs. Loise R. White, Brownsville 
Mary M. Whitenight, E. Stroudsburg 
Mary Wildermuth, York 

Mary Ann Myers Wilhelm, Drexel Hill 
Albert Edward Williams, Jr., Levittown 


Mrs. Catherine M. Williams, Connells- 


ville 
Donald Williams, Philadelphia 
Gail P. Williams, New Kensington 
Jack E. Williams, Milton 
Donald S. Willoughby, Glenside 
Doris M. Windsheimer, Oakdale 
Jacob C. Wine, E. Petersburg 
Robert J. Winters, Strasburg 
Fred Wise, Jr., Clarion 
William L. Wise, Levittown 
E. LeRoy Wiser, Dry Run 
William S. Woehr, Philadelphia 
Lois E. Wrisley, Sayre 
Mrs. Maxine Wycoff, Chambersburg 
Peter Yacyk, Chester 
Mrs. Verna S. Yanzetich, Sidman 
Erschel H. Yoders, Rices Landing 
D. Ivan Young, Clarion 
Margaret B. Young, Jefferson 
Michael M. Zahorchak, Sewickley 
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Rebecca G. Zeigler, Fombell 
Albert G. Zeiss, Clarks Summit 
Catharine G. Zeller, Mount Joy 
Mrs. S. Elizabeth Zook, Christiana 


Special Commemorative 
Stamp to Honor America’s 
Teachers 


America’s teachers will be saluted 
on the occasion of the NEA’s Centen- 
nial year by a commemorative stamp 
to be issued at the NEA Centennial 
Convention this summer, the U. S. Post 
Office has announced. A_ three-cent 
horizontal, the stamp will be officially 
presented July 1 in Philadelphia at a 
special post office at the Convention 
site. It will be available to all post- 
masters the following day. 

To obtain first-day cancellations, 
stamp collectors and teachers can send 
self-addressed envelopes in advance to 
the postmaster in Philadelphia, enclos- 
ing the exact amount of money for the 
stamps wanted. Up to ten envelopes can 
be sent in one packet at one time. 


Conservation Education 
Laboratory 


The Conservation Education Labora- 
tory for Teachers will be held again 
this summer at Pennsylvania State 
University. There will be courses for 
elementary and secondary teachers. 
They are to be given July 1-July 20 
and July 22-August 10. Prerequisites 
are six credits in education and six in 
science. 

The laboratory is open to men and 
women teachers in both elementary and 
secondary schools. Numerous field 
trips provide practical first-hand obser- 
vations and enable the student to de- 
velop a philosophy and understanding 
of the broad relationships of conserva- 
tion education. 

Enrolment is limited to 30 students 
in each laboratory session. For this 
full-time program of study, three 
credits may be earned. For application 
blanks, write T. R. Porter, Room 311. 
Burrowes Building, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 





A former assistant supervising principal of the Forest Hills School Dis- 
trict, Pittsburgh, is now the Director of the Women’s Army Corps. Colonel 
Mary Louise Milligan (left) was one of the first six Pittsburgh women to 
join the WAC when it was founded in 1942. Now there are 8500 women in 
the WAC, which is being maintained as the nucleus of a force which could 
be expanded in the event of another war. 

The above picture of Colonel Milligan was taken when she was in Pitts- 
burgh recently to address a meeting of the Women’s Press Club. With her 
are Veronica Volpe of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette staff, Mrs. Irma D’As- 
cenzo of the City of Pittsburgh Council, and Capt. Bernice Shine, Pitts- 


burgh WAC recruiting officer. 
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Philadelphia—Scene of First and 100th 


NEA Convention 


HILADELPHIA—the site of the first 

Convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1857, with return 
visits in 1879 and 1926—will entertain 
the Centennial Convention of the organ- 
ization June 30-July 5. Pennsylvania 
teachers will go all-out to make this 
the best and friendliest Convention our 
national professional organization has 
ever had. 

According to Martha A. Shull of 
Oregon, the NEA President for 1956- 
57, the Convention will be significant 
for a number of other reasons. First of 
all, the delegates will vote on the pro- 
posed expanded program; they also 
will vote on a revision of the By-Laws 
which has been in the planning stage 
for five years. The present By-Laws 
were adopted in 1921 and have been 
added to and revised from time to 
time over the years. This revision, 
which includes proposed raise in dues 
to $10, was presented at the Portland 
Convention and will be voted on by the 
delegates at the 1957 meeting. (See 
pages 273-277 of the April NEA 
Journal for these amendments. ) 

The Convention will be significant 
also for a special Centennial convoca- 
tion in which friends of the NEA are 
being invited to participate. Represen- 
tatives of institutions of higher educa- 
tion, national organizations in the field 
of education not affiliated with the 
NEA, and prominent lay citizens will 
be guests at this session. 

At this convocation, the morning 
address will be given by Waurine 
Walker, director, teacher relations and 
certification, Texas Education Agency, 
and past President of the NEA. Miss 
Walker will talk on The Role of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education in 
Moving Freedom Forward. Following 
Miss Walker’s speech, James B. Con- 
ant, former Ambassador to West Ger- 
many, will discuss The Role of Educa- 
tion after the High School in Moving 
Freedom Forward, and Norman Cous- 
ins of the Saturday Review will discuss 
The Role of the Layman in Moving 
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Freedom Forward through Education. 

In the afternoon, there will be sec- 
tions or discussion groups. This con- 
vocation will be presided over by Cen- 
tennial Chairman Helen Ryan. 


The Vesper Service 


The Convention will open on Sun- 
day. June 30, with an afternoon vesper 
service when Bruce Catton will speak 
on The Spiritual Heritage of America. 
Present plans are for a concert in the 
evening for NEA members in the 
beautiful Robin Hood Dell by the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. If 
the concert is given, the orchestra will 
perform the special Centennial com- 
position by Howard Hanson. 

Monday will again be for meetings 
of the Departments. More than 20 such 
meetings and special functions are on 
the schedule. 

At the first general session that eve- 
ning, greetings will be extended from 
Philadelphia by Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth and Superintendent Allen Wet- 
ter. Two Centennial items will be pre- 
sented: the Centennial stamp by a post 
office official, and the NEA Centennial 
History by its author, Edgar B. Wes- 
ley. Miss Shull will speak on the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of the 
Centennial Convention and will stress 
the importance of the decisions to be 
made in the business sessions. 


Representative Assembly Meetings 


State delegations will hold meetings 
at 8:30 on Tuesday morning. Follow- 
ing these, there will be the first session 
of the Representative Assembly at 
10:00 a.m. Items of business include 
the nomination of officers and the pre- 
sentation of the proposed expanded 
program. (For a description and an 
outline of the provisions of this pro- 
posed expanded plan, see pages 106 
and 107 of the February and pages 
259 and 260 of the April Journal of 
the NEA.) 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, the 
committees and commissions will hold 


open sessions. That evening, the gala 
Classroom Teachers Night program 
will take place. The Department’s tradi- 
tional banquet will be followed by 
“Schools on Parade,” a program pre- 
sented by the Philadelphia public 
schools. The second session of the 
Representative Assembly will be on 
Wednesday, July 3. At the same time, 
there will be several sectional meetings 
and the balloting on the proposed ex- 
panded program. 

In addition to the special Centennial 
convocation on this day, there will be a 
number of discussions which will 
emphasize welfare and Association 
problems. 

The evening general session will be 
followed by the customary reception 
for the NEA President. 

On Thursday, the Representative As- 
sembly will begin at 9:30 a.m. At the 
same time, there will be a number of 
sections on professional problems with 
emphasis on instruction and lay rela- 
tions. In the afternoon, circles for dele~ 
gates will consider the expanded pro- 
gram. These will be conducted in a 
similar manner to the ones in Portland. 
The two topics discussed will be As- 
sociation goals to follow up the Centen- 
nial Action Program and the proposed 
expanded program. 

The traditional Friendship Night on 
Thursday will give delegates a chance- 
to meet candidates for NEA offices. An 
added feature will be a special fire- 
works display featuring the NEA and’ 
provided by the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

Friday, July 5, the closing day of” 
the Convention, will be devoted to 
morning and afternoon sessions of the- 
Representative Assembly. That night, 
the closing general session will be 
addressed by William G. Carr, Execu- 
tive Secretary, speaking on the future - 
of our profession. 


Special Features 


For the entertainment of the dele- - 
gates, Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 
are planning a number of special 
treats. Philadelphia firms, libraries, 
and art galleries will have exhibits for- 
the occasion. Delegates will have op- 
portunity to participate in the big an- 
nual Independence Day observance and 
to take walking tours from downtown 
hotels to many historic shrines. 

Among the exhibits planned is a dis- 
play of children’s art which is being 
arranged by the National Art Educa-- 
tion Association. 
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More than 200 commerical exhibi- 
ttors have applied for display space in 
the spacious, air-conditioned Conven- 
tion Hall exhibit area. 


Hospitality 

Pennsylvania extends a cordial wel- 
-come to the members of the NEA dur- 
ing their stay in Philadelphia. We wel- 
come the opportunity to be host at this 
great convention. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters will be 
in Rooms 422 and 432 of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. 

The annual Pennsylvania dinner will 
‘be held Monday evening, July 1, at 
5:30 p.m. in the Ballroom of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel. 

In our hospitality planning we have 
designated several committees which 
will have as their major responsibilty 
hospitality. Every member of the 
PSEA, however, who is in attendance 
at the convention will share, we are 
sure, in a cordial welcome and friendly 

-chat with all those who come to Phila- 
-delphia for the observance of the NEA 


centennial. 


Secondary School 
Workshops 


The Pennsylvania Branch, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
-cipals, has announced the schedule for 
its summer workshops. Given below are 
‘the service centers, the problems 
selected from the list of ten, and the 
dates of the workshops. 

Upon the conclusion of the work- 
shops, reports of findings will be sent 
to Samuel W. Jacobs, chairman of the 
research and planning committee. On 
July 14-17, a State editing committee 
-will meet at Drexel Lodge. The com- 
mittee will assemble the reports from 
‘the materials which have been turned 
in. The editing committee will prepare 
the Thirteenth Yearbook which will be 


- distributed to members. 





The problems selected for discussion 
this year are: 


1. How can we improve quantita- 
tively and qualitatively our science 
and mathematics program by (a) 
securing competent teachers, (b) 
offering more courses for college 
bound youths, (c) guiding more 
able students into such courses? 

2. What are new techniques and/or 
new devices used to improve in- 
struction? New experiments? 

3. How can the principal improve 
the quality of instruction through 
better staff utilization? 

4. What are ways and means of help- 
ing talented youth? (a) identifica- 
tion, (b) guidance, (c) program. 
(d) follow-up. 

5. How can we improve high school 
and college relations and provide 
education opportunities for all 
youth beyond high school? 

6. How have the basic functions and 

programs of the junior high 

school changed during the past 
quarter century? 

How can the school provide addi- 

tional help in solving the problem 
of juvenile delinquency? 

8. How can. we improve our social 
studies to make them more func- 
tional, modern, and effective for 
everyday citizenship responsibili- 
ties? (Voting, capitalism, eco- 
nomic problems, intelligent un- 
derstanding of community prob- 
lems). 

9. What constitutes a modern indus- 
trial arts program? 

10. What are ways and means of ob- 
jectively evaluating teachers? 


~ 


. Service Centers Problems Dates of Workshop 
Selected 
Wilkes April 25 
Bucknell 1, 2; 10 July 9 
« California June 13-14 
Drexel 5,6; 9:10 June 20-21 
Edinboro 12.40 June 17-19 
¢ Gettysburg 10 June 19-20 
Indiana a2 June 18-20 
Lehigh 1, 2; 10 June 20-21 
Lock Haven April 12-13 
Mansfield April 24 
Millersville 2, 4 June 20-21 
Pittsburgh 2, 4, 6, 10 April 25 
“Slippery Rock 1, 4, June 11-12 
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Local Branch Committee 
Plans 1957 Workshop 


The 12th Annual Workshop for 
Local Branch Leaders will be held at 
Penn Hall, Chambersburg, during the 
week of August 11-16. This month let- 
ters of announcement will go to the 
presidents of Local Branches and an 
opportunity will be given to file priority 
reservations which will guarantee ac- 
commodations at the Workshop. 

The Committee on Local Branches 
strongly encourages the new presidents 
of Local Branches to attend as dele- 
gates. Early action by the executive 
committees of all Local Branches will 
assure that our roster of delegates will 
be completed at an early date, and that 
each Local Branch will have the op- 
portunity to send an officer for this 
very valuable training. 

The Workshop will open on Sunday. 
Opportunities will be provided on the 
first day for delegates to meet leaders 
from all over the State and establish 
friendly relations so that the rest of 
the week can be devoted to profitable 
study of Local Branch programs and 
exchange of leadership ideas. 

The work periods will center around 
the broad leadership problems which 
all presidents must face as they guide 
their local professional associations 
through their year of work. Special at- 
tention will be given to how to or- 
ganize committee projects and com- 
plete them. Our new presidents, and 
all experienced ones, too, will exchange 
ideas on how to involve the profes- 
sional efforts of all of their members in 
the development of the Association 
program. 

Selected leaders of Local Branches 
in Pennsylvania will make up the 
leadership teams. Members of the teams 
will again construct master instruction 
guides so that it will be possible to 
guarantee coverage of major leader- 
ship problems. 


At the 1957 Workshop, members of 
the Association will have opportunity 
to discuss a new and expanded pro- 
gram of PSEA services which is now 
in the planning stage under the guid- 
ance of a committee appointed by 
President Stover. In the Local Branches 
of our State Association came the 
recognition of the need for expanding 
our program and the financial base on 
which services to our members rest. 
At Penn Hall we will have a wonderful 
opportunity democratically to cooperate 
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in planning an ambitious future for the 
State Association. 

Among the features of the Workshop 
will be a discussion of the legislative 
program of the PSEA and of the work 
of other committees and commissions. 
Delegates will also have the oppor- 
tunity to hear outstanding people dis- 
cuss common educational problems. 

We will not use all of our time for 
the plain hard work of organization. 
There will be many opportunities for 
pleasant enjoyment of the fine facilities 
Penn Hall Junior College offers. The 
traditional social events of the Penn 
Hall week are again begin planned and 
the Committee is carefully considering 
innovations which will add to the en- 
joyment of the delegates. 

Past experience tells us that one of 
the most valued results of this unique 
Workshop is the opportunity every 
delegate has to make new friends and 
to meet with people who come to the 
Workshop from every part of the State. 
That is one of the reasons why it is 
becoming increasingly difficult to fill 
all requests for accommodations. Mrs. 
Miltona Klinetob, chairman of the 
Committee on Local Branches, again 
urges immediate action on priority 
reservations. The Committee announces 
that general reservation forms will not 
be made available until all priorities 
have been taken up, and has set June 
7 as a deadline for priority reserva- 
tions. 

Delegates who have attended the 
Workshop in the past will remember 
with pleasure the group trips to Wash- 
ington and Gettysburg. Those trips will 
be repeated this year with some in- 
novations. 

The fees for the Workshop will prob- 
ably be the same as last year, $60. All 
expenses of every event are included 
in the fee and there are no charges on 
the Local Branch other than the travel 
expenses of its delegate. 


American Education Week, 


1957 


Now is the time to start planning for 
American Education Week, November 
10-16, 1957. The daily topics for this 
week were announced on page 290 of 
the March issue of the Journal. The 
theme is “An Educated People Moves 
Freedom Forward.” 

The community-wide over-all plan- 
ning committee for the Week should 
include representatives from at least 
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the school administration, the local 
teachers association, the Council of 
American Legion Posts, and the Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Other organizations that may also 
be represented are citizens’ committee 
for school improvement, women’s or- 
ganizations, the ministerial association, 
service clubs, fraternal organizations, 
and business and professional groups. 
The National Education Association 
offers American Education Week helps 
for this 37th annual observance. Those 
wishing to receive these may order 
early—between July 1 and September 
15. Address orders and inquiries to 
American Education Week, National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Department Joins 
in National Vocational Convention 


The Department of Vocational and 

Practical Arts Education, Theodore E. 
F. Guth, president, will hold its sum- 
mer conference on August 5 at the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
preceding the American Vocational As- 
sociation National Convention, August 
6, 7, 8, and 9. 
- All sections of the Department will 
participate in a general session at 2:00 
p.m. Joseph W. Fleming, retired direc- 
tor of vocational education, Pittsburgh, 
and now on the staff at Florida State 
University, will be the speaker. 

Varied sectional programs will fol- 
low, including demonstrations, discus- 
sions, and films of interest to the 
specific areas. 

The Pennsylvania Dinner at 6:30 
p.m. in the main ballroom of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin will be attended by 
prominent dignitaries. In addition to a 
delicious dinner, professional enter- 
tainment and valuable door prizes will 
add to the convention festivities. 

Dinner reservations must be made 
before August 2. Advance reservations, 
at $5 per person, are now available by 
writing to Mrs. Elizabeth Hutchinson, 
217 High Street, Sharon Hill. 





Counselors Conference 
Termed A Success 


The first conference of the Pennsyt- 
vania School Counselors Association,, 
which was held at the Milton Hershey 
School, Hershey, was termed a success. 
by members of the planning committee. 
The three-day conference, which ran 
from Thursday, March 21, to Saturday,. 
March 23, attracted 386 counselors: 
from all areas of Pennsylvania. All but 
nine counties were represented with 
counselors from elementary, junior 
high, and senior high schools in at- 
tendance. 

There were 280 people at the ban-. 
quet in the Community Building on. 
Friday evening, where Floyd H. Kil- 
mer was presented a plaque in honor 
of his work as “founder and first presi- 
dent of the P.S.C.A.” Mr. Kilmer was. 
also given life membership number. 
one in the organization. 

Comments of those in attendance 
were very favorable and the overall 
consensus seemed to be that the con- 
ference certainly provided an excellent 
professional stimulus for the new and 
growing State counselors association. 

A conference for next year is already 
in the planning stage, under the leader- 
ship of Arthur L. Glenn, president. 


New NEA Film Will Be 
Premiered at NEA 
Convention 


“Not by Chance” are tomorrow’s, 
teachers being educated today. Their- 
specialized preparations will soon be- 
shown to millions of Americans in the- 
new film to be premiered at the Na- 
tional Education Association’s Centen-. 
nial Convention in Philadelphia and: 
released for widespread use during the. 
summer and fall. 

Cooperating in the production of the. 
film for the past eighteen months have- 
been the NEA, its affiliated state educa-. 
tion associations, and the American, 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. Prints, at $275 for color- 
and $175 for black and white, can be. 
ordered from the Press and Radio Di-. 
vision of the NEA. 

“Not by Chance” will help interpret 
to the public a number of current prac- 
tices in teacher education, including 
classroom instruction, campus life, and’ 
guidance activities. Many students. 
viewing the film may be encouraged to, 
follow in Donna’s footsteps. 
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AASA Looks at Schools 
on the Threshold of a New Era 


An approach to answers of prob- 
lems with which educators are faced 
was given by speakers and in discus- 
sions at the 83rd Convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in Atlantic City, February 
15-20. Here approximately 20,000 
persons, including school superintend- 
ents and principals, as well as ex- 
hibitors, heard discussions of trends 
in school reorganization, classroom in- 
struction, teacher recruitment, merit 
rating, Federal aid to schools, the 
teaching of reading, extending the 
school year to twelve months, educa- 
tion beyond the high school, the use 
of TV in the classroom, and integra- 
tion. If the answers to questions were 
not given, at least the administrators 
were given trends toward the solution 
of the problems. 

Over 450 exhibitors displayed new 
teaching tools; a closed circuit tele- 
vision system demonstrated teaching 
by TV, and approximately 569 discus- 
sion groups and workshops probed 
school problems of today and tomor- 
row. In addition, 60 allied and affili- 
ated groups held meetings. 

Speaking on these trends in educa- 
tion was an unusual roster of talent. 
Paul J. Misner, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors, viewed with pride the record of 
the public schools. He said that high 
schools are better than ever. Graduates 
go on to do better work in college than 
did their fathers. In speaking of in- 
tegration, Doctor Misner declared, 
“The issue will eventually be resolved 
in accordance with the great humani- 
tarian and democratic ideals of free- 
dom, justice, and equality. It can be 
delayed only by action of extremists on 
both sides of the issue. It will be re- 
solved by those great leaders of the 
South, itself, who are dedicating them- 
selves to a solution of the problems in 
the spirit of Lincoln’s immortal words 
—‘with malice toward none, with 
charity toward all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right.’ ” 

In speaking at the second general 
session, John H. Fischer, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Baltimore, 
Maryland, talked about American 
schools and the challenge of change. 
He said bluntly, “The task of rearing 
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children in the 20th Century is more 
demanding than it has ever been.” The 
new trend is for schools and home to 
accept training of children as a shared 
burden. Doctor Fischer said, “It would 
be a wonderful step forward if we were 
to devote as much money to research 
on better ways to teach our children 
as we regularly spend in finding better 
ways to raise our crops and breed our 
cattle.” 


Spotlight Assets 


William G. Garr, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA, said it is entirely in 
order that we should fret about our 
failures and constantly endeavor to 
make the good better but, “Let us put 
the spotlight on our sources of 
strength. Let us begin this process by 
considering six of the great, undeni- 
able assets of American education.” 
Doctor Carr listed these as (1) The 
American system of education is con- 
trolled by the people; (2) it is directed 
by a corps of highly skilled adminis- 
trators; (3) it enjoys unprecedented 
public interest and support; (4) its 
program is varied to meet the needs 
of the American people; (5) it is 
served by skilled and independent 
teachers; (6) it offers generous oppor- 
tunity to all at public expense. 

As always, the problem of financing 
public education came in for discus- 
sion. In a symposium on Where Do 
We Get the Money, participants were 
Beardsley Ruml, economist; Seymour 
Harris of Harvard University, and 
Lester V. Chandler of Princeton. These 
speakers agreed that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must come to the immediate 
rescue of the Nation’s schools. 

Professor Harris declared that the 
Federal Government must provide 
“support of $600,000,000 a year now, 
and $6,000,000,000 by 1965.” He said 
that within ten years schools would 
cost $22,000,000,000 a year compared 
to the present amount of $9,000,000,- 
000. 

In discussing the same idea, Mr. 
Ruml said, “On what scale of expendi- 
ture should we think about Federal 
support for the public schools? This 
question will be deeply studied and 
long debated. My suggestion is that a 
start be made for fiscal 1958 with a 


per capita child in public school pay. 
ment by the Federal Government 0! 
$20 and that this amount be continued 
in fiscal 1959. In subsequent years the 
amount should be raised to $80 pe: 
capita in two or three steps, reaching 
this figure in fiscal 1961 or 1962. The 
aggregate amount need only be esti 
mated roughly at this time; the pay 
ments at the $20 per capita rate would 
be about $750 million and at the $80 
per capita rate in fiscal 1962 would be 
about $314 billion. These figures 
though important are not unmanage- 
able, particularly when account is taken 
of projected increases in national in- 
come. No new or increased Federal 
taxes would be required, since these 
amounts can be obtained merely by re- 
ducing present taxes somewhat more 
slowly than might otherwise have been 
the case.” 

Professor Chandler said that financ- 
ing education should be primarily a 
Federal responsibility, rather than 
local or state. A major part of the addi- 
tional money needed for schools should 
be centrally collected. 

Education beyond the high school 
should be a common concern, was a 
contention of Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., execu- 
tive director of the President’s Com- 
mittee for Education beyond the High 
School. “Education is a continuing 
thing—no step in it should be a ‘rival’ 
or a competitor of any other. For those 
who can profit from, who are qualified 
and motivated for, continued formal 
education beyond the high school, the 
doors should be open wide—and there 
should be no great gulf to cross in 
order to enter those doors.” 


Merit Discussion Draws 


Interest was so high in the merit 
rating discussion that the assigned 
room would not hold all of the comers. 
As a result, AASA officials decided to 
hold the panel the second time. L. P. 
Morris of the Board of Education of 
Elmwood Park, Illinois, said, “A good 
merit program can be of material aid 
in long-range development programs.” 
He contended merit rating could suc- 
ceed. Other speakers, among them 
David C. Guhl of Connellsville, presi- 
dent of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, and Mathilda Gilles, a 
principal in Salem, Oregon, spoke 
strongly against merit rating. They said 
that teachers fear a misuse of power 
in the application of rating procedures, 
that rating does not accomplish its ob- 
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American School Buildings Show Shape of Times 


n NEA’s Review of Architecture of Century 


The National Education Associa- 
ion, which is celebrating its Cen- 
ennial this year, is conducting 
, review of the development of 
merica’s schools, including the 
volution of school architecture. 
below are examples of consecutive 
ras in schoolhouse design. 

An early variation among school 
yildings is this little octagon | 
thool of Pennsylvania. 
nough sides for each of six classes, 
he stove, and one teacher, all | 
heing the center—an arrange- 
tent for efficiency and economy in 
bnstruction. Such a_ building is 
iamond Rock School in Chester 
ounty, Pa., near Valley Forge 
ark. Built about 1812, it is less | 
han 20 feet in diameter with a_| 
indow on each of seven sides. | 
The log model, in a genera: de- | 








sign which still survives in frame 
school buildings in many outlying 
communities today, has the shape 
used in the “little red schoolhouse” 
caricature. Actually, the school- 
house was almost never red, was 
usually white or unpainted. This 
one is a Wisconsin school aban- 
doned about 1919. 

The three-story building, which 


It had |came in with central heating and 


indoor plumbing, had high ceilings 
and windows on two sides of each 
‘classroom for light and ventila- 
| tion, though window area was com- 
paratively limited. For economy it 
had two or three stories, with a 
consequent fire hazard to which 
its wood construction contributed. 
It is doubtful that the fire es- 
capes were much protection. Wood 
floors and plaster walls gave cor- 
















\ridors and classrooms plenty of 


echo. Steps, bannisters, window 
sills, even toilets, were adult- 
height, without regard for little 
ones who would use the building. 
Gables and trim were comparative- 
ly elaborate, in the style of the 
times. 

The modern, one-story model be- 
low is built for light and air, but 
also for safety. It uses acoustical 
materials to reduce noise. Note that 
windows sills are low enough for 
the smaller youngsters to see over. 
Compared to any of the older ones, 
it has a simplicity regarded by 
some as almost stark. It is designed 
toward the ideal of fitting a build- 
ing for the use of students regard- 
less of any traditional achitectural 
standards. 









































jectives, that it lowers morale, and 
that no satisfactory devices or proce- 
dures have been developed. 

L. M. Wilson, associate professor of 
education at Geneva College, Beaver 
Falls, discussed a four-quarter plan of 
extending the school year to twelve 
months. Emmett A. Betts, director of 
the Betts Reading Clinic in Haverford, 
gave a demonstration of reading in 
the air age with the help of public 


school pupils from Margate, New 
Jersey. 
“The Education of an American 


Politician” was the topic of the Honor- 
able John F. Kennedy, U. S. Senator 
from Massachusetts. He emphasized 
the importance of avoiding the con- 
fusion of political idealism with politi- 
cal fantasy or rigidity in teaching pub- 
lic affairs. He urged the avoidance of 
confusion of national patriotism with 
national mythology, and the need for 
quality as well as quantity of educa- 
tion. 

Senator Kennedy told the educators 
that the Federal Government “has an 
unavoidable responsibility in 1957 to 
enact a bold and imaginative program 
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of Federal assistance to state and local 
school districts for the construction of 
public schools, leaving all control over 
education itself in local hands.” 


Resolutions 


The administrators called upon the 
Nation’s schools to “provide moral 
and spiritual experiences and concepts 
essential to ethical character, emotional 
balance, self-discipline, and good 
American citizenship.” In this resolu- 
tion passed at the closing session of 
the group’s Convention, the association 
said it “recognizes the impact of tech- 
nological and social changes” in 
American culture and that “national 
safety and security are not certainties.” 
The resolution added that “closely- 
knit family ties are difficult to main- 
tain” and that “many homes find it 
increasingly difficult to help children 
establish ideals that enable them to 
adjust to ethical standards of a high 
order.” Another resolution called for 
extending educational opportunity to 
more people, and said, “there should 
be kindergarten experiences for younger 
children, and opportunities for con- 


tinuing education at the post-secondary 
level.” 

The Convention adopted a some- 
what stronger statement on desegrega- 
tion than at the two previous Conven- 
tions. “The Association realizes that 
eventual adjustment consistent with 
the Supreme Court ruling on school 
segregation is a process complex in 
nature and deep-seated in social and 
cultural conflict which calls for calm 
judgment, tolerant understanding, 
careful planning, and concerted effort 
by lay citizens as well as by educa- 
tional leaders.” 

Another resolution on strengthening 
teaching says, “We pledge to assist ad- 
ministratively by assiduously seeking 
to provide suitable physical environ- 
ments, tools and conditions for teach- 
ing which will include such features as 
modern classrooms, laboratories, _li- 
braries, audio and visual teaching aids, 
reasonable work assignments, class size 
consistent with the task at hand, and 
specialized human resources.” 

In Resolution 13, the association 
commended and supported the efforts 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare and the leadership of the 
U. S. Office of Education for securing 
additional funds for needed research 
in education. 


Pennsylvania at AASA 


Four hundred fifty-three Pennsyl- 
vanians and guests participated in the 
annual breakfast at Hotel Madison on 
February 19. Presiding was I. Paul 
Handwerk of Bethlehem, the 1957 
president of the. PSEA Department of 
Administration. Greeting the break- 
fasters were Charles H. Boehm. Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and 
President Kermit M. Stover. 

A message on Emerging Problems 
of the School Administrator was given 
by John S. Cartwright, superintendent 
of Allentown. 

Participating as speakers, members 
of discussion groups, or giving com- 
mittee reports were the following Penn- 
sylvanians: 

John S. Cartwright. Allentown: 
David C. Guhl, Connellsville; Emmett 
A. Betts, Haverford; Ralph C. Swan. 
Deputy Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg; Lillian L. Bat- 
chelor, Philadelphia; Charles  H. 
Boehm, State Superintendent, Harris- 
burg; G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester: 
Elizabeth Graf, Pittsburgh; L. M. Wil- 
son, Beaver Falls; Howard G. Squires. 
Ambridge; Joseph S. Butterweck. 
Philadelphia; Cyril C. Sarver, Hamp- 
ton Township, Allison Park; Earle O. 
Liggitt, Munhall; Carl D. Morneweck. 
Department of Public Instruction, Har- 
risburg, and Mrs. Margaret Efraemson. 
Philadelphia. 

Also on the programs were O. H. 
English, Abington; Calvin V. Erdly. 
Altoona; Medill Bair, Fallsington: 
John R. Clark, New Hope; C. Newton 
Stokes, Philadelphia; R. Todd Lloyd, 
Shippensburg; Lester N. Myer, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg; Alfred W. Beattie, Allegheny 
County; Clarence R. Carpenter, Uni- 
versity Park; Laura Hooper, Philadel- 
phia; Harvey E. Gayman, Executive 
Secretary, PSEA, Harrisburg; Ralph 
C. Preston, Philadelphia, and Elwood 
L. Prestwood, Ardmore. 
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Right: In 1930 a seven-story 
brick structure adjoining the 
“Guggenheim Mansion” and 
facing “M” Street, was con- 
structed. The money for the 
new building came from a 
Permanent Fund, started in 
1920 by Secretary Crabtree’s 
Life Membership drive and 
built up to $605,000 by 1930 
The skeleton structure of this 
addition was retained in the 
new building below. 
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In 1953, work was begun on the new NEA Education Center. This building includes 
new units, Strom the ground up, on the sites of the small two-story building and the 
“Guggenheim Mansion” at the corner (both pictured in the drawing at the top of the 
page), and on the sites of the Martinique Hotel and office buildings, adjacent to the 


Mansion on Sixteenth Street, Northwest. 


The basic structure of the seven-story unit 


(pictured at the top of the page), remodeled and restyled is an integral part of the new 


structure, 


PSEA Committee on 


NEA Centennial 


G. Baker Thompson presided at the 
April 6 meeting of the PSEA Commit- 
tee on the NEA Centennial. Members 
gave glowing reports of the birthday 
parties held on April 4 and exhibited 
programs, bookmarks, and newspaper 
clippings. 

Miss Champlin reported that due to 
the death of Edward B. Thiele, acting 
chairman of the general committee, 
Superintendent Wetter had appointed 
David Horowitz. 

Subcommittees gave reports on gift, 
headquarters, hospitality, and Class- 
room Teacher Night.—H. E. GayMAN, 
Executive Secretary 


Local Branch 


The Committee on Local Branches 
held its first meeting in 1957 on 
March 8 and 9. Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 
chairman, presided while the Commit- 
tee heard a report on the second “This 
Is How We Did It” booklet and made 
plans for the 1957 Penn Hall Work- 
shop. 

The chairman announced the distri- 
bution of the 1957 Annual Report 
Forms, asked members of the Commit- 
tee to bring in their dates for the 
leaders conferences in their areas, and 
reported on the orders of past presi- 
dents’ keys —Mrs. Bernice J. BRown, 
Acting Secretary 
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ERC Commission 


Announced 


President Kermit M. Stover has announced 
appointment of the Commission on Profes- 
sional Ethics, Rights, and Competence as 
follows: 


(Term expires December 31, 1957) 
Northwestern—Tom Knorr, Meadville 
Southern—Foster G. Ulrich, Lebanon County 
Western—Helen M. Brennan, Pittsburgh 


(Term expires December 31, 1958) 

Eastern—George A. Eichler, Chairman, 
Northampton 

Southeastern—Mrs. Edna W. Griffin, Phila- 


delphia 


(Term expires December 31, 1959) 

Central-Western—William Buchanan, Indiana 

Southeastern—Grace I. Kauffman, Norris- 
town 

Western—Wayne Mong, Pittsburgh 


(Term expires December 31, 1960) 

Central—Don G. McGarey, University Park 

Midwestern—Joseph J. Kata, New Bethlehem 

Northeastern—T. O. McCracken, Mildred 

Oscar L. Lingle, Harrisburg, appointed by 
the President to represent the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 

George W. Baumgarten, Forest Hills, Pitts- 
burgh, appointed by the President to repre- 
sent the State School Directors Associa- 
tion 

Pres., Kermit M. Stover, ex officio, Harris- 
burg 


Legal Interest 


EMMAUS TAXPAYERS’ LEAGUE, et al, 
vs. 
EAST PENN UNION SCHOOL DISTRICT, ET AL. 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 
Lehigh County, Pennsylvania 


No. 11 September Term, 1954 
Opinion Filed March 25, 1957. 
Facts: Lemmon C. Stoudnour was 


elected district superintendent of the 
East Penn Union School District in 
July of 1954 at an annual salary of 
$8,000 for a term of four years. On 
April 28, 1955, his salary was set at 
$9,000 for the school year 1955-56. 
On July 12, 1956, his salary was set at 
$10,000 for the school year 1956-57. 
The salary increases were effected by 
resolutions of the board. Certain indi- 
viduals of the district, comprising the 
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Emmaus Taxpayers’ League, instituted 
an action in equity against the school 
district, its board members and the dis- 
trict superintendent to restrain the 
school district from paying the in- 
creases in salary. 


QuEsTION: May the salary of a district 
superintendent be increased during his 
term of office? 


ANSWER: Yes. 


Discussion: The complaining _ tax- 
payers averred that the increases in 
salary granted during the term of em- 
ployment violated Article III, Section 
13, of the Pennsylvania Constitution, 
which provides, 
“No law shall extend the term of any 
public officer, or increase or diminish 
his salary or emoluments, after his 
election or appointment.” 
The defendant school district averred 
that the increases were granted the 
superintendent in accordance with the 
provisions of Section 1151 of the 
School Code which provides that 


“The salary of any district superin- 
tendent—or other professional em- 
ploye—may be increased at any time 
during the term for which such per- 
son is employed, whenever the board 
of school directors of the district 
deems it necessary or advisable to 
do so—.” 
It was admitted by the litigants that a 
district superintendent is a public of- 
ficer. However, the Court pointed out 
that Article III, Section 13, of the Con- 
stitution of Pennsylvania prohibits the 
increase in salary of any public officer 
by law, and that a resolution of the 
board of school directors is not a law 
in the sense used in the above provision 
of the Pennsylvania Constitution. This 
was so held in the case of Baldwin v. 
City of Philadelphia, 99 Pa. 164. 
In the case of Sefler v. Borough of 
McKees Rocks, 72 Pa. Super. Ct. 81, 
the holding of the lower court was 
sustained that the prohibition of the 
Constitution refers to acts of the legis- 
lature and not to ordinances of munici- 
palities. 


The court therefore concluded that the 
board of school directors had the 
authority to increase compensation of 
the district superintendent during the 
term for which he was elected. 


Executive Council 

The 1957 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg, Saturday. 
March 23, at 9:30 a.m., with President 
Kermit M. Stover presiding. 


Ro.i CaLtt—Present were: Anne Barr. 
Merle A. Beam, James W. Cable, W. 
W. Eshelman, H. E. Gayman, Harry 
K. Gerlach, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham. 
Theodore E. F. Guth, Robert J. Haber- 
len, I. Paul Handwerk, John C. Hos- 
hauer, Ruth A. Isett, Harold J. Koch. 
Fred R. Korman, M. Louise Lowe, Ker- 
mit M. Stover, Irwin W. Stunkard, 
Clyde R. Uhler, Lucy A. Valero, T. 
Stuart Williams. 

Carl E. Seifert represented Charles 
H. Boehm, State Superintendent. 

Absent but accounted for: G. Baker 
Thompson and Warren E. Ringler, re- 
signed. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and 
members of Headquarters Staff met 
with the Council. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Cable, 
seconded by Miss Isett, the minutes of 
the February 23 meeting were ap- 
proved. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT—Mr. Stovercalled 
attention to the article in the morning 
paper by the chairman of the House 
Education Committee regarding in- 
crease in teachers salaries and to Presi- 
dent’s Letter No. III on expanded 
PSEA program and a new building. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
—On motion of Mr. Beam, seconded 
by Doctor Uhler, the financial report 
for the month of February was ap- 
proved as presented by the Executive 
Secretary. 

Membership in Departments for DPI 
Personnel—The question was raised 
with regard to individuals on leave 
from school districts for work in the 
Department of Public Instruction. On 
motion of Doctor Eshelman, seconded 
by Miss Lowe, Council approved the 
suggestion that Department Presidents 
study a plan whereby members in the 
DPI could continue membership in the 
Department or Section of the Depart- 
ment of the PSEA in which they held 
membership prior to going to work in 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
if they so desired. 
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Horse-Drawn Hack Evolves 


In Century Since NEA Was Founded 





The National Education Association, founded in 1857 and 
celebrating its Centennial this year, is conducting a review 
of the development of the American schools, including the 
evolution of the school bus. 

A review of school transportation takes adults of this 
generation back to when getting students to school was a 
family, not a school board, responsibility. Indeed, the legs, 
the horse, the bicycle, and the family car are still important 
in carrying young people to school. 

As late as 1951 students in the Bayou swamps of Louisiana 
were going to school by boat, and students of one family 
in the West who had the problem of crossing the Salmon River 
Gorge to get to school rode across by pulling themselves hand 
over hand in a swing suspended from a pulley that rolled 
on a cable their father stretched across hundreds of feet 
above the roaring torrent. 








into Modern School Bus 


























With formation of school districts into larger, mo 
efficient units there have come organized transportation pla 
which have set the school bus in motion across the America 
landscape. An inquiry for the origin of the school by 
broadcast recently to 650,000 readers of the National Educa 
tion Association’s Journal, brought descriptions of hor: 
drawn hacks fixed up with curtains against the weather, an 
of big sleds for the deep snows. The evolution of the scho 
bus is illustrated above in the two early makeshifts tha 
lead to the modern vehicle on the right. 

Recognizing that with these developments came increas 
hazards the NEA early promoted safety education in pupi 
transportation, in 1943 establishing its own Safety Commis 
sion. The work of this Commission and of other groups had }y 
1955 reduced the casualty rate per pupil mile by one-half sinc 
1925, despite greatly-increased traffic. 











NEA State Directors—Mrs. Graham 
reported on her trip to Washington in 
connection with federal legislation re- 
lating to the school construction bills. 


Centennial Stamp—On motion of Doc- 
tor Eshelman, seconded by Miss Val- 
ero, Council approved the. request of 
William G. Carr, Executive Secretary 
of the NEA, to send telegrams to Penn- 
sylvania Senators and Representatives 
in behalf of the issuance of an NEA 
Centennial postage stamp using the 
Association by name as well as honor- 
ing the American teacher. 


NEA Centennial—Mr. Gayman re- 
ported that the state flags for use at 
the NEA Convention had been pur- 
chased and shipped to G. Baker 
Thompson. 


STATE CONVENTION THEME—On mo- 
tion of Miss Isett, chairman of the sub- 
committee, seconded by Mr. Cable, the 
Council adopted the Centennial theme 
as the theme for the PSEA Convention 
in December—An Educated People 
Moves Freedom Forward. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Presidents 
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of Convention Districts and Depart- 
ments reported activities in their areas 
of interest. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 

Reorganization of Public Relations 
Program—Mr. Gerlach, chairman, re- 
ported progress and indicated there 
would be a meeting of his committee 
Friday evening, April 26, at 8:30 
o'clock, at PSEA Headquarters. He 
asked the members to come prepared 
with some definite ideas and some 
definite thinking so that action could 
be presented to the Council on the 27th. 


Study of Plan of Preferential V oting— 
Mr. Handwerk, chairman, requested a 
meeting of his committee Friday eve- 
ning, April 26, at 8:00 o’clock, at 
Headquarters to study preferential vot- 
ing and make recommendations to 
Council. 

Petition for Department of School 
Librarians—Miss Lowe, chairman, said 
her committee recommended that the 
School Librarians be given the status 
of a section of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum rather 
than as a department of the Associa- 


tion. On motion of Mr. Gerlach, sec- 
onded by Mr. Handwerk, the recom- 
mendation of the committee was ap- 
proved. 


Budget—Miss Valero, chairman, indi- 
cated the budget committee would re- 
port at the May meeting. 


NEw BusINEss 

Additional allocation to Western and 
Southeastern Convention Districts— 
On motion of Mr. Beam, seconded by 
Mr. Gerlach, Council approved an addi- 
tional allocation of $700 to each of 
these Districts. 


Social Committee—President Stover 
appointed the following as members of 
the Social Committee: Miss Lowe, 
chairman, Miss Barr, Mrs. Graham, 
Miss Isett, and Miss Valero. The Social 
Committee was asked to plan the Penn- 
sylvania dinner at the NEA Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. 

Subcommittee on NEA Candidates— 
At the request of the subcommittee, 
President Stover added to this commit- 


tee Mr. Haberlen and Mr. Williams. 
COMMUNICATION—A letter was read 
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from Warren E. Ringler tendering his 
resignation from the Executive Council 
because of appointment in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. The Coun- 
cil accepted the resignation with regret 
and expressed appreciation for his 
services. 

ADJOURNMENT—At 12:30 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Doctor Eshelman, seconded by 
Mr. Stunkard, Council adjourned. 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 

PSEA Headquarters, Saturday, March 
2, at 9:30 am. 
Roti CaLt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, C. Ralph Emery, M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Haas, Fred L. Marshall, Joseph 
W. Sandy, Jr., Joseph Siegman, Chair- 
man, and T. Stuart Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Allen R. 
Moon. 

Kermit M. Stover, President, Lewis 
F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and A. C. 
Moser met with the Committee. 
MinuTtes—On motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Sandy, the minutes 
of the January 25-26 meeting were ap- 
proved. 

REPORTS FROM THE FIELD—Members 
of the Committee reported on legisla- 
tive activities in the field. 
COMMUNICATIONS — Communications 
were presented by members of the 
Committee and Headquarters Staff. 


REVIEW OF Brtts—Mr. Moser and Mr. 
Adler reviewed the educational bills 
introduced to date. 


S. B. 173—Minimum compensation for 
faculty of Thaddeus Stevens Trade 
School. Moved by Mr. Marshall, sec- 
onded by Mr. Emery, that the Commit- 
tee support this bill. Motion carried. 
H. B. 482—Modifies tenure in joint 
schools. On motion of Mr. Gleim, sec- 
onded by Mr. Williams, the Committee 
voted to oppose this bill. 

Immunization against polio—On mo- 
tion of Mr. Williams, seconded by Mr. 
Brillhart, the Committee agreed to sup- 
port the program. 

LuncHEON—At 12:30 the Committee 
recessed for luncheon at the Harris- 
burger Hotel. 

Teachers College Faculties—Mr. Gay- 
man reported that the committee of 
State Teachers College Faculties had a 
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bill in preparation for introduction in 
the near future. 


PSEA LEcIsLATION—The Committee 
reviewed the PSEA bills which have 
been introduced. 

REPORT OF RETIREMENT PROBLEMS 
ComMITTEE—A report from the Re- 
tirement Problems Committee was pre- 
sented on credit for service in private 
schools and service in related war activ- 
ities such as American Red Cross, 


YMCA, YWCA, etc. 


KINDERGARTENS—On motion of Miss 
Epley, seconded by Mrs. Fisher, the 
Committee agreed to introduce a bill 
similar to the one introduced in the 
last session. 


SociaL Securiry—The Committee re- 
viewed the booklet of information on 
Social Security and Retirement in 
terms of questions frequently asked for 
clarification. 


Next Meeting—March 30 at 9:30 a.m. 
was set for the next meeting. 


Adjournment—At 4:15 p.m., on mo- 
tion of Mr. Emery, seconded by Mr. 
Marshall, the Committee adjourned.— 
A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 


March 30, 1957 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Saturday, March 
30, at 9:30 a.m. 


Roti CaLt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, C. Ralph Emery, M. Isabel 
Epley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. 
Gayman, Millard L. Gleim, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth R. Haas, Fred L. Marshall, Allen 
R. Moon, Joseph W. Sandy, Joseph 
Siegman, Chairman, and T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Kermit M. Stover, President, Lewis 
F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, and A. C. 


Moser met with the Committee. 


Minutes—On motion of Mr. Gleim, 
seconded by Mr. Sandy, the minutes of 
the March 2, 1957, meeting were ap- 
proved. 


INTRODUCTION OF BrLtLs—Mr. Moser 
reported that all bills with the excep- 
tion of the DPI Salary bill, legislation 
to protect the rights of teachers em- 
ployed by County Boards, and retire- 
ment bills to transfer credit from one 
system to the other, have been intro- 


duced. 


DPI Satary CommitTEE—John W. 
Kopp and Eugene F. Lohr presented 
details of a salary bill prepared by the 
Local Branch of the DPI. The Com- 


mittee agreed to support and work 
toward the enactment of this legisla- 
tion. 


ACTION ON Brtts—Mr. Moser reported 
that H.B. 347 would be on third read- 
ing and final passage in the House on 
Monday, April 1. Senate Bill 164 would 
be on the second reading calendar in 
the Senate. Senate Bills 68, 69, 70, and 
71, and House Bills 204 and 205, re- 
vising the transportation program of 
public school children, are on the 
calendar for action in the Senate. It 
was pointed out that S.B. 319 now on 
the calendar for action in the Senate 
would practically bring a halt to the 
school building program in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Moser also reported that all re- 
tirement bills have been referred to a 
subcommittee of the House Education 
Committee for study and recommenda- 
tion. 


REPORTS FROM THE FiELD—Members 
of the Committee reported on legisla- 
tive activities in the field. 

The Committee recessed at 12:15 
p-m. for lunch, and reconvened at 2:00 
p.m. 


COMMUNICATIONS were presented by 
members of the Committee and Head- 
quarters Staff. 


FEDERAL LECISLATION—Miss_ Epley 
gave a detailed report on her contacts 
with members of Congress regarding 
Federal Aid for school building con- 
struction and tax deductibility of edu- 
cational expenditures of teachers. It 
was moved by Miss Epley, seconded by 
Mr. Brillhart, that the Legislative Com- 
mittee give strong support to HR 4662 
which would permit an annual deduc- 
tion from gross income up to $600 for 
professional educational expenses. Mo- 
tion carried. 


ScHOLARSHIPS—Copies of Bulletin No. 
10, 1954, entitled, “Scholarships and 
Opportunities for Self-Help in Penn- 
sylvania Colleges and Universities” 
were distributed to the Committee, with 
a recommendation that the members 
review the information contained in 
the Bulletin in preparation for a dis- 
cussion of this problem at the next 
meeting. 


REviEw OF Bitts—Bills introduced in 
the General Assembly since the last 
meeting of the Committee were re- 
viewed. 


Next MEETING—The Committee agreed 
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to meet on May 11, or at the call of the 
Chairman. 


ADJOURNMENT—The Committee ad- 
journed at 5:15 p.m. 


A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 


A Prayer for Friends 
of Public Education 


O God, Who art always on the side 
of truth and right, give us strength for 
our continuing battles against ignor- 
ance and injustice. Mold our minds 
and lives in the pattern of Christ that 
our fellowmen may know us as men 
and women of conviction and purpose. 
Give us the courage to stand for some- 








Below: Secretary J. W. Crabtree began work in 
Washington, D. C., in two rooms at 1125 Fourteenth 


Street, Northwest. 
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thing lest we fall for anything. Broaden 
our vision so that we can see all man- 
kind. Warm our hearts so that we can 
sense man’s deepest needs. Challenge 
us to keep on the growing edge of life 
and rid us of our wasteful com- 
placency. 

Endow our public schools with Thy 
Spirit so that they may be storehouses 
of truth, the truth which will make 
men free. Be with every friend of pub- 
lic education. Keep us from becoming 
weary in well doing. Grip us so tightly 
with a sense of our mission that we 
will not put off for another generation 
the progress we should be making 
today. Remind us that children pass 
this way only once. 


Make us humble at all times, lest in 
our pride of our modern advances we 
stumble and fall flat on our faces. Keep 
us from running so far ahead of the 
people that they cannot follow us, but 
deliver us from the evil of always 
dragging our feet. 

At every turn, O God, meet us with 
Thy Presence, so that in all things we 
may walk with Thee. 

These and the silent petitions of our 
hearts we offer in Jesus’ Name. Amen. 

—TInvocation of REVEREND GorDON 

H. Sperry, St. John’s Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, at the 
Governor’s Regional Conference 
on Education in Allentown, Feb- 
ruary 9 





Left: Secretary 
Irwin Shepard’s 
home in Winona, 
Minnesota, was 
the first official 
headquarters. 


Below: The 
Malcolm Build- 
ing in Ann Ar- 





Right: The Associa. 
tion’s second Wash- 
ington location wa: 
in the “Battleship 
Building” at 1400 
Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Northwest, at 
Thomas Circle. The 
rent was $75 a 
month, shared bv 
the NEA and the 
Crabtree family, 
who lived upstairs. 


bor, Michigan, and the Press Build- 
ing (below) in the same city, suc- 
cessive NEA Headquarters during 
Durand W. Springer’s secretaryship. 


ety Sem" tm Po 














Left: In 1919 the 
NEA purchased the 
property at 1201 
Sixteenth Street, 
Northwest—its first 
permanent head- 
quarters—known as 
the “Guggenheim 
Mansion.” 
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100 years old...and looking better every day 


You’d never know it to look at you, but you’re 
100 years old. The years just don’t show, because 
you’ve kept pace with the changing world you 
help to shape. Your methods, and guiding philoso- 
phies, are in tune with today as they were with 
yesterday. So you mature, but never age. 

We're grateful for the accomplishments of 
every one of those one hundred years. Your work 


enriches every area of American life. Through 
you, the National Education Association’s Cen- 
tennial theme, ‘“‘An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward,” becomes a living reality. 

Congratulations to the N.E.A. on its 100th 
birthday! And to all educators, our continuing 
gratitude for the vital work you do. 








ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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What the Hundred Years Have Done For Teachers Salaries 
HAZEL DAVIS 


Research Division, NEA 


“The average wage of female teach- 
ers is about $17 per month, from 
which, if we deduct $2.50 per week 
for board, we shall have only $7 for 
the poor teacher in return for four 
weeks of earnest and devoted labor. 
And, I would ask the candid and in- 
telligent citizens of our State, if this 
looks like true liberality or true wis- 
dom? Will this small rate of compen- 
sation secure a high order of talent? 
Will it warrant the expenditure of time 
and money essential for a _ proper 
course of preparatory training?” 

The indignant questioner was John 
D. Philbrick. His challenging words, 
published in 1856, were addressed to 
the people of Connecticut, whom he 
was serving as Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. A few years later he be- 
came president of the National Teach- 
ers Association, now the NEA. He pre- 
sided over the 1863 meeting, when the 
first of the NEA’s many resolutions on 
teachers salaries was adopted: 


“The situation of the teacher must 
be made desirable, by adequate com- 
pensation, by good treatment, by 
suitable accommodations, and by 
limiting his labors to the require- 
ments of health and self-improve- 
ment.” 


Philbrick’s accusing finger could as 
well have been pointed in 1856 at 
Connecticut’s sister states. Here are 
some average monthly salaries, includ- 
ing board, paid that year: Connecticut, 
men $28.75 and women $17.25; Massa- 
chusetts, $41.45 and $17.29; Rhode 1s- 
land, $33.65 and $17.96. Illinois, in 
1854, reported $25 for men and $12 
for women. Maine, in 1855, reported 
salaries excluding board, $20.57 for 
men and $7.79 for women; New 
Hampshire, on the same basis, paid 
$18.45 and $8.42 in 1856.1 

Annual school terms in these years 
were reported for Maine, 19 weeks; 
New Hampshire, 20.4 weeks; Con- 
necticut and Illinois, legal terms of 6 
months; and Massachusetts, 714 
months. 

The transformations wrought in the 
past century come to life when we try 
to compare today’s teacher with his 
counterpart of 100 years ago. That 
early teacher was part of an agricul- 
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tural, pioneering way of life. The 
Union included only 31 States, and 
many of those had no public schools. 
Men and women were keeping school, 
and were being paid from tax money, 
in most of the northern tier of states 
and a few in the South, but the battle 
for public education was still being 
waged. The great majority of teachers 
were in what we would today call ele- 
mentary schools. The public high 
school was still a shiny new idea. At 
least 8 out of 10 teachers taught in 
rural communities, many of them 
boarding around from home to home. 
Often the teacher was an unwelcome 
guest, with a family hard-pressed to 
provide food and shelter for its own 
members. Women teachers were al- 
ready in the majority, having proved 
their ability to handle the winter 
schools attended by the big boys. 
Usually only the younger children 
could be spared from the farms to at- 
tend the summer sessions (the two 
terms were of about equal length). 

The teacher usually walked to the 
school house, and tried to get there 
extra early on cold mornings to start 
the fires. Classrooms were bare and 
unlovely, without teaching aids. Par- 
ents were often indifferent; they failed 
to buy the needed books and slates, or 
even worse, kept the children from 
school because the family needed the 
children’s services or wages. 

Only a few states had started normal 
schools. Without professional training 
and without supervision, teachers did 
the best they could. Their meager 
wages were in proportion to the gen- 
eral lack of provision for education. 

Our best clue to a national picture 
of teachers’ earnings in those days 
comes from a study by Burgess.? He 
reported average weekly earnings of 
teachers in 1857 as follows: rural 
women, $4.03; rural men, $6.48; city 
women, $6.59; and city men $17.61. 
A weighted average for all would be 
about $5.90 a week. He also estimated 
average weekly wages of unskilled 
laborers at $5.88 and of skilled artisans 
at $10.04, and the weekly cost of main- 
taining a workingman’s family at 
$8.43. The figures show a desolate pic- 
ture indeed for the teacher. Only the 
men teachers in cities—less than 10% 


of the total—earned substantially more 
than unskilled laborers, or enough t 
maintain a family at the most meage: 
level of living. Even these small wages 
were likely to be paid the teacher fo: 
less than six months of the year. 

Teachers today find that economic 
progress seems slow, but progress has 
surely been made. Prices have about 
quadrupled since 1857, but in the na- 
tion as a whole the “real wages” of all 
workers (above price increases) have 
risen greatly. Teachers’ earnings have 
always been low: their salary in- 
creases have lagged behind those in 
private employment, but over the long 
pull teachers have shared in the up- 
ward trend. 

At the close of the NEA’s first cen- 
tury, the average salary estimated for 
teachers (instructional staff) in the 
calendar year 1956 was $4200. Far be- 
low professional levels, it was at least 
substantially above the wages of un- 
skilled labor. For several years the 
average annual salary of teachers has 
been close to or slightly above the 
average annual earnings of all persons 
receiving salaries or wages. In 1954, 
1955, and apparently in 1956, the 
average teaching salary was gaining 
slightly on the average earnings of all 
workers. 

The extreme differences between 
rural and urban teachers, and between 
men and women (which still existed as 
recently as 50 years ago), have been 
greatly reduced. Many city teachers, 
indeed, especially in the largest cities, 
have suffered hardship through the 
failure of city schedules to keep up 
with advances in earnings in other oc- 
cupations. But the great majority of all 
teachers are now paid according to of- 
ficial schedules that reward prepara- 
tion and experience, and there is gen- 
eral public concern that salaries should 
be raised. 

As teachers look forward in 1957, 
the promise of the next century is 
bright indeed. 


1 Barnard, Henry, editor. American Journal 
of Education. 1856, Vol. Il. Hartford, Conn.: 
Brownell, 1856, p. 472-544. 

2 Burgess, W. Randolph. Trends of School 
Costs: New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1920. p. 32, 54, 71. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 











Teachers want classroom furniture that will provide proper 

posture for their students, reduce noise, conserve floor space, 

and be durable in use. And they can find all of these benefits 

a — in American Seating’s complete line of school furniture. 

AMERICAN ' Take this No. 329 Unit Table with open-front book-box, 

ww eo for example, It is one of numerous unit tables available 

; from American Seating. It comes in various heights; is de- 

signed with pedestal-type steel standards that assure stabil- 

ity, save floor space, permit students to get in or out easily 
with minimum chair scraping. 





16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. The Envoy® Chair No. 368 (shown) is also available 
‘ : in various seat heights. It is light in weight, combines 
212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. functional beauty with comfort and good posture. Self- 


adjusting back-rail fits all occupants. These companion 
pieces offer much more use-value than ordinary furniture; 
make both teaching and learning easier! 


School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
SEND F OR OUR School Tables —— Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
COMP LET E Cc AT ALO G Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplics 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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New Books 








ScHo.astic JOURNALISM. Earl English and 
Clarence Hach. 346 pp. Illus. Iowa State 
Collége Press, Ames, Iowa. $3.50 

Thirty-four chapters cover all phases of 
journalism and are written to give the be- 
ginner a rapid grasp of the techniques of 
the trade. In addition, hundreds of exercises 


in self-training. This new edition has a unit 
on semantics designed to teach students to 
write and read news more intelligently. In- 
cluded are examples of top-notch high school 
writing and page makeup as well as exer- 
cises in copy-reading, writing, proofreading, 
and page layout. A style manual is included. 











private room and board.) 


erating room, etc. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


surance plan. 


monwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Constitution Life Ins. Co. 
Teachers Division 

Berger Building 

Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





IF YOU WERE TO BE HOSPITALIZED ... 


Is a semi-private room sufficient? 


If you have hospitalization coverage equivalent to a semi-pri- 
vate room and board and would not be satisfied with anything 
but private room accommodations, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate our FIVE-POINT ASSOCIATION PROGRAM. 


HERE IS WHAT WE WILL DO FOR YOU. 
(Retired and Active Teachers Only) 


1. Hospitalization coverage 31 days each time hospitalized from $4.00 
to $8.00 per day. (Supplemental coverage to help defray cost of 


2. Additional miscellaneous expense benefits for X-ray, medicines, op- 


3. Complete surgical expense schedule. 


4. A medical expense supplement paying benefits at home, Doctor's 
office or in the hospital, payable from the first visit. 


5. Provides for home nursing care. 


1. All features of this plan payable in addition to any other in- 


2. The policy cannot be terminated by the company for any 
reason other than non-payment of premium. 

3. No arbitrary termination age. 

4. No age limit for enrollment. 


This plan is underwritten by the Constitution Life Insurance Co., a legal 
reserve stock company licensed by the Insurance Department of The Com- 


This plan of insurance is supplemental coverage, and is not proposed to re- 
place any insurance you may now have. 


M. Hoffman Agency, Inc., General Agents 


Without obligation or charge kindly furnish me complete infor- 
mation concerning your Teacher’s Supplemental Coverage. 
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TEACHING THE BRIGHT AND GIFTED. Norma 
E. Cutts and Nicholas Moseley. 282 pp. 
Prentice-Hall. $4.25 


The authors feel that America’s greatest 
resource is her bright children. The need 
today is to discover every bright child, 
challenge him to work to his full capacity, 
and see that he receives all the education 
from which he can profit. They have designed 
this book to give practical help to classrooin 
teachers in elementary and secondary schoois 
and to teachers in training. They help the 
teacher identify the gifted child. They plan 
ways to enrich courses, methods, and con- 
tent. They discuss acceleration and motivat. 
ing the underachieyers. They suggest meth- 
ods to use in educational and vocational 
guidance and stress the importance of work- 
ing with parents. The appendixes contain 
annotated references to books and pamphlets 
about the bright and talented, to tests, and 


| to books on materials and methods in the 
| subjects that are commonly taught in the 
| various grades. There is a list of problems 


into which further research is needed, and 
this list provides topics for group discussion. 


ScHooL PropLemMs IN HUMAN RELATIONS. 
Lloyd and Elaine Cook. 304 pp. Mc. 
Graw-Hill. $5.50 


This book consists mainly of concrete 
cases concerning school human relations as 
gathered by the authors as consultants to 
schools and communities. Here is also data 


| from the social sciences. The authors are 


educational sociologists engaged in college 


| teaching and in field research. The first 


section of the book defines human relations 
education, discusses methods of problem 
solving, and suggests kinds of learning from 
which the aims of a specific course can be 
planned. The following section, which is the 
basic division, consists of nine case-centered 
chapters concerned with: first teaching, room 
order, individual differences, intergroup re- 
lations, mass media, non-class activities, 
school-home relations, area study and action, 
and school head and staff relations. The 
final section deals at length with the teacher- 
leader role in “change action.” 


Our AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. S. E. Dimond 
and E. F. Pflieger. 624 pp. Illus. Lippin- 
cott 

The four purposes of this book are: (1) to 
stimulate interest in our government; (2) to 


| provide essential understanding of the opera- 


| tions of our government; 


(3) to promote 
careful thinking about governmental prob- 
lems; (4) to encourage active participation 
in governmental activities. There are seven 
units. Unit One introduces the study of gov- 
ernment. Unit Two describes the major 
features of the national government. Unit 
Three considers the state governments, while 
Unit Four treats the local governments. Unit 
Five brings together the important matters 
of government finance, while Units Six and 
Seven examine the impact of our government 
on world affairs and on the lives of our 
people at home. End-of-unit activities give a 
reservoir of materials for study and activity 
work. 


Pretry Birp. Preprimer. Sarah Derman. 48 
pp. Illus. Benefic Press, Chicago, TIIl. 
$1.32 


Father brings home a parakeet named 
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Pretty Bird. The children, the dog, and the 
cat all pay too much attention to the new- 
comer, but Pretty Bird enjoys their presence. 
He wants to be with the family all the time, 
even when they play outside. Three-color 
illustrations provide a lively background for 
the story. The vocabulary is limited to 65 
words. 


Tommy O’TooLE AND Larry. Grade 1. Anna 
D. Cordts. 96 pp. Illus. Benefic Press. 
$1.48 


This is the story of a young Irish railroad 
man and his collie dog, Larry. Larry proves 
to be a hero in some fast action and gains 
the admiration of the boys and girls in the 
neighborhood. The story provides reading 
practice. Words of phonetic importance are 
used and some phonics work material is 
provided on the last sixteen pages. 


BuTTONS AT THE SoAp Box Dersy. 
Grade 3. Edith S. McCall. 96 pp. Illus. 
Benefic Press. $1.60 


Another story of the Button family. This 
time, Bucky Button enters a soap box derby. 
The whole family enters into the project but 
strictly adheres to the rule that Bucky must 
build the car without help. Although he does 
not win first place, his sense of fair play 
and good sportsmanship win him an award. 
The interest level runs several grades higher 
than the vocabulary and concept level. 


THE 


AMERICAN SECONDARY EpucaTion. W. M. 
French, Muhlenberg College. 544 pp. 
Odyssey Press, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y. $4.25 


This text is an overview of the origins, 
development and present status of the Ameri- 
can secondary school. It is designed for all 
courses which are concerned with the prin- 
ciples of secondary education. It is unique 
in two respects: (1) the inclusion of chapters 
on the private school and the parochial 
school, and (2) an exhaustive treatment of 
the history of secondary education. Note- 
worthy are the chapters on the gifted pupil, 
the normal learner, and the slow-learner. 


How To TEACH ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND Coiiece. P. M. Marsh. 172 pp. 
Bookman Associates, 34 E. 23rd St., New 
York 10, N. Y. $3 


A guide to the teaching of English on the 
secondary school and college levels which 
covers such points as the crucial first day, 
techniques of teaching grammar, composi- 
tion, and literature, the use of drills, the 
handling of themes, book reports, and oral 
reports. Samples of tests, drills, and themes 
are included to illustrate the objectives in 
each. The book also contains useful hints on 
how to conduct individual conferences, 
how to maintain discipline, and how to 
manage day-to-day routine. In a series of | 
dialogues, the author presents lessons in 
poetry, grammar, and non-fiction, dramatiz- 
ing the aims and high points of each, 


BurtpInc A TEACHING Proression. T. D. 
Martin, Former Director, Membership 
Division, NEA, 206 pp. The Whitlock 
Press, Inc., 18 Montgomery St., Middle- 
town, N. Y. $3.50 | 

| 


A former member of the Staff of the NEA | 


has written the inside story regarding the | 
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NEA—a great organization, and teaching—a 
great profession. In a very personal style, he 
has written about the contributions which 
the NEA and our state and local teachers 
associations have made toward making teach- 
ing more attractive and more effective. In 
his first chapter, Doctor Martin reports a 
speech he made in Baltimore a number of 
years ago on the purpose and program of 
the NEA. In his second chapter, he discusses 
The Most Important Profession, and in his 
third, Progress toward Professional Status, 
1857-1957. 

He then discusses the Three Black Eyes 
—three characteristics of teachers, largely 


responsible for the failure of our professior 
to become actually as strong as it is. These 
three black eyes are ignorance, indifference, . 
and individualism. He says, “We teachers 
pride ourselves on our independence of 
thought and spirit and fail to realize that 
our extreme individualism is frequently re- 
sponsible for our failure to achieve the 
ideals and goals of our profession.” 

Doctor Martin thought that his job was 
the best job in the world. He discusses “the 
old guard” and his early impressions as a 
member of the NEA Staff, which he joined 
in 1925. His chapters on The Old Chief, 
James W. Crabtree, Secretary, and The New 
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Be sure you have this 
New, Important Teaching Tool! 


Never before a map of Pennsylvania so sure to capture attention and 
hold interest! Mountains and valleys are molded in sturdy, durable 
Vinylite for striking, three-dimensional relief. Geography, history and 
related subjects come to life for students of all ages. 


Lithographed in nine blending colors, this big (59 x 39 in.) map shows 
the entire state and bordering areas at a scale of 1” = 6 miles. Approxi- 
mately 5,000 geographic names, including 3,500 cities and towns, 700 
lakes and streams, 140 parks, forests, mountain ranges. Also shown: 


airports, railroads and highways. 


Self-framed, mounted on strong fibre board back. Stands in chalk rail 
or hangs from hooks or nails. Built to last, yet weighs only 3 lbs. 
Surface is plastic coated. Mark with soap crayon—marks wipe off 
easily. Produced by AERO Service Corporation, Philadelphia—leading 
aerial mapping organization. Special School Price: $39.50 f.0.b. Phila. 
































 hcrneenmier se SEND FOR THIS UNUSUAL MAP TODAY! -—————-~ resi z 
| Aero Service Corporation Enclosed $____ | 
| 210 East Courtland St., Dept. 572, Philadelphia 20, Pa. __ Please bill us 
| I 
Ship Relief Maps of Pennsylvania. Also, send full information on other | 
Aero Relief Maps of The United States, The World, Europe, | 
| Canada South America, Other Individual States. 
Name and Title | 
| School. 
| Address 
City State | 
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Chief, Willard E. Givens, stress the debt the 
teachers of the United States owe to these 
two great leaders of the NEA. Geniuses and 
Near Geniuses is the title of the chapter in 
which he reports the work of Joy Elmer 
Morgan and William G. Carr. Delightful and 
personal is his story of the NEA Presidents 
with whom he worked or about whom he 
learned during his term of office at the NEA. 
Then there are descriptions of The NEA 
Setup, chapters on Special Services of the 
NEA, State Teachers Associations, State Sec- 
retaries, Local Teachers Associations, Pro- 
fessional Ethics, and Teachers Unions. In the 
next to last chapter there is an outline of 
the progress which has been made in our 
profession in the years from 1857-1957. The 
final chapter is on PEP—the Proposed Pro- 
gram of Expanded Services of the NEA. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOP- 
MENT. Revised Edition. B. O. Smith, W. 
O. Stanley, and J. H. Shores. 692 pp. 
World Book Co. $5.75 
This new edition retains the same treat- 
ment of the sociological and philosophical 
foundations which provide a broad context 
for determining educational direction. In its 
revision, however, a considerable number of 
new programs and new materials are dis- 
cussed. The position of the theoretical dis- 
cussion of the curriculum has been changed 
so that the student meets concrete examples 
of materials and curriculum techniques early 
in the text. The parts of the volume are 
Social Diagnosis for Curriculum Develop- 
ment, Principles and Procedures of Curricu- 
lum Development, Patterns of Curriculum 
Organization, Human Relations in Curricu- 
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| Summer Sessions 





Inter- — 
Session 


June 10 to 
June 28 


Main 
Summer 
Session 








July 1 to 
August 10 


staff 

















Diversified programs of 
graduate and under- 
graduate study, with num- 

erous courses designed 
especially for in-service 
teachers who wish to ad- 
vance their professional prep- 
aration under the direction of 
members who understand 
the practical problems of Penn- 
sylvania's schools. 


Workshops, seminars, institutes, and 
conferences dealing with significant 
current problems. 


Comfortable climate, excellent living 
accommodations, and moderate in- 
structional fees combine to make 
Penn State ideal for summer study 


and recreation. 








 Post- 





Director of Summer Sessions 











Room 102 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVAMIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


University Park, 
Pennsylvania 


Session 






August 12 to 
August 30 






UNIVERSITY PARK, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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lum Development, and Theoretical Curricu 
lum Issues. This edition contains a reduced 
number of pages which reflects increased 
conciseness and elimination of non-essentia! 
material. 


THE STUDENT TEACHER IN ACTION. Sam P. 
Wiggins. 230 pp. Illus. Allyn and Bacon 
$2.95 


This book is designed for use with elemen 
tary and secondary student teacher groups. 
whether grouped for instruction separately) 
or together. Through the use of examples 
and case studies on various grade and age 
levels, future teachers learn the common ele- 
ments of good student teaching. The text is 
suitable for independent use by student 
teachers off-campus as well as for classroom 
or seminar use before or during student 
teaching. 


To Be an American. F. F. Bright and Ralph 
Potter. 636 pp. Illus. Lippincott 

This reading anthology is divided into 
units—The Seekers, Freedom and Responsi- 
bility, Chance, Challenge, and Choice, Legend 
and Legacy, In Time of Trial, The Finders. 
In the over-all pattern of the selections, 
there is a good balance of materials repre- 
senting all the forms of creative literary ef- 
fort and of interests of young people. Each 
unit has a short introduction and so does 
each selection. There are exercises and unit 
tests. The list of authors contains many well- 
known names. 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 


GARDEN OF THE Gops: Mesopotamia, 5000 
B. C. R. de Rohan Barondes, M.D. $6 


E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y.: 


Puy us. Ted Key. $1.95 
A Primer ON Communism. 200 Questions 


and Answers. George W. Cronyn. Edited 
by Howard Oiseth. $2.50 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Bos- 
ton 16, Mass.: 
LE Drowe. Frangois Mauriac. Edited by 
Isabelle H. Clarke. $1.60 
SANGRE EN EL Umbra. Graded Spanish 
Readers. Book 8: Alternate. Hugo Wast. 
Adapted and Edited by Carlos Castillo 
and Luis Leal. $0.80 
J. B. Lippincott Co., 333 W. Lake St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill.: 
Boys Witt Be Men. Third Edition. Helen 
A. Burnham, Evelyn G. Jones, and 


Helen D. Redford 


Lyons & Carnahan, 223-25 South Main St., 

Wilkes-Barre: 

CHEMISTRY AND You. G. M. Bradbury, 
M. V. McGill, H. R. Smith, and P. S. 
Baker. $3.30 

Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 

York 16, N. Y.: 

A Guide For GAMeEs. Compiled by D. Cyril 
Joynson. $7.50 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons,.597 Fifth Ave., New 

York 17, N. Y.: 

Economics anp You. Sol Holt. H. L. Mce- 
Cracken, Consulting Editor. $3.68 
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Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 


ANNUAL Report, 1956. A CriticaAL ANALY- 
sis OF Driver EpucaTion RESEARCH. 
$0.75. RECOMMENDED POLiciEs AND PRACc- 
TICES FOR STUDENT CouNcIL LEADERS FOR 
Sarety Epucation. National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education 

Pupm’s Day 1n Court. THE SCHOOL 
TEACHER’s Day 1n Court. Review of 
1956. Research Division 

RANKINGS OF THE STATES. Research Di- 
vision 

THE STATUS OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC- 
ScHooL TEACHER. Research Bulletin, 
February, 1957. Research Division. $0.50 

These publications may be secured from 

the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


U. S. Government 


Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education 


AccrREDITED HIGHER INSTITUTIONS, 
$0.55 

Hicher Epucation. Education Directory, 
1956-1957. Part 3. $0.65 

RESIDENT AND EXTENSION ENROLLMENT in 
Institutions of Higher Education: No- 
vember, 1955. Circular 493, December, 
1956. $0.30 

RESEARCH IN INDUSTRIAL EpuCATION. Sum- 
maries of Studies, 1930-1955. $1.75 


STATISTICS OF STATE ScHOOL SYSTEMS: 
ORGANIZATION, STAFF, Pupits, AND FI- 
NANCES, 1953-54. Chapter 2, Biennial 
Survey of Education in the U. S., 1952- 
54. $0.55 

The above publications may be secured 

from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
DG: 


1956. 


Miscellaneous 


BLUEPRINT FOR TALENT SEARCHING. Amer- 
ica’s Hidden Manpower. National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro 
Students, 6 E. 82nd St., New York 28, 
N. Y. $0.50 

CHILDREN TuRN TO EpuUCATIONAL TELE- 
VISION. Educational Television and Radio 
Center, Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

Crisis IN HicHER Epucation. Charles P. 
Hogarth, Public Affairs Press, 419 New 
Jersey Ave., Washington 3, D. C. 

New Horizons For SECONDARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. Commission on the Experi- 
mental Study of the Utilization of the 
Staff in the Secondary School, 200 Gre- 
gory Hall, Urbana, Illinois, Appointed 
by National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Department of NEA 

Pott or TEACHER Opinion. UTAH—ITs 
PusLic ScHooLs AND THE UEFA. Public 
Opinion Survey. Research Services, Inc., 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

GUIDE FOR THE STUDY OF THE CRITICISMS 
or Epucation. Penn Township School 
District, Allegheny County, January, 
1957. Prepared by Workshop Planning 
Committee to be used as a basis for 
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INDUSTRY as 


consideration and professional discussion 
at annual mid-term workshop. John H. 
Linton, 102 Duff Rd., Pittsburgh 35 


an Economic | Institution. 
Grade 8B (Tentative). A Social Studies 
Resource Bulletin. Our Junior Hicu 
Scuoots—Wuat Are THEY LIKE? Cur- 
riculum Office, Philadelphia Public 
Schools 


1956 DirEcTORY OF COUNSELING AGENCIES. 


American Personnel and Guidance Assn., 
1534 “O” St., N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 
$1 


RESEARCH SERVICE IN Epucation. Bulletin 
74, Research Circular No. 14, 1956. 
Pennsylvania Studies Its Teacher Supply 
and Demand. Editor, Department of 
Public Instruction, Box 911, Harrisburg 


Save Your Sicut. Published in coopera- 
tion with the National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Public Affairs 
Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St.,.New York 
16, N. Y. $0.25 

Tue Story or Russer. Published in col- 
laboration with the Dunlop Rubber Co., 
Ltd. 2 shillings. Summer MucRANTs, 








a suggestion 


1 L 7 
Wwe hope proves helpful 


Schools, in Michigan Education 
cooperation with National Joint 


The theme—Our Parents Help Our 
Community—is adaptable for any 
grade. Research takes children where 
parents work; brings parents to school. 
After 4 months, climax came with pot- 
luck supper for parents, at school. 


At pot-luck supper, parents saw pho- 
tos of selves on-the-job (taken by teach- 
er); listened to tape-recording of own 
child tell about importance of my 
daddy or my mother’s work; given book 
of stories by child, called ‘“‘Our Parents 
Help Our Community.” 





Digest of article by -_ Borton, Kala 


For a quick little lift! 





by Mildred Frey Borton 
Here’s successful way this Kal- 
amazoo teacher used the com- 
munity resources at her door 
to bring to her 2nd graders a 
meaningful, rich, learning ex- 
perience. It is a new slant on 
effective cooperation between 
child, parent, school. 


068 


zoo Public 
Journal. A unit developed in 
Council on Economic Education. 


Parents were busy doing many things 
for family and community. There were 
salesmen, a postman, truck drivers, a 
riveter (a mother), a printer . . Parents 
made paper, boilers, reels, cornflakes, 
steel, furniture and transmissions. 


The children learned from looking, 
listening, speaking, reading. Noted ina 
vital experience: “‘I can spell machine. 
My daddy works one.” Sentences on 
classroom chart grew into stories; 
stories into book. Artists drew mural 
with reality; parents spotted selves. 






The cool, delicious taste and 
natural chewing of Wrigley's 
Spearmint Gum give you a ‘“‘pick up."” 
A satisfying treat, not rich or filling. Try tonight. 
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with 32 Original Colour Photographs by 
Eric Hosking. Published in association 
with the Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds. 3’6 shillings. Educational 
Productions, Ltd., East Ardsley, Wake 
field, Yorkshire, England 


YALE-FamRFIELD STUDY OF ELEMENTARY 
TEACHING. Report for 1954-1955. A Co- 
operative Project Conducted by Yale 
University and the Fairfield, Connecti- 
cut, Public Schools. Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, 655 Madison 


Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


Wat CHILDREN LEARN FROM WHAT 
TEACHERS TEACH. New Mexico Educa- 
tion Assn., Education Policies Com- 
mission, 130 S. Capitol, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico 


Women In Potitics: THEtR ACHIEVE- 
MENTS AND THEIR OPPORTUNITIES. Bar- 
nard Forum Office, Barnard College, 
606 W. 120th St., New York 27, N. Y. 
$0.25 








European 
Plan 





Owned & Operated by 
The Ocean Grove Camp 
Meeting Association 
Accommodates 300 Guests. Free Parking 
Two Exceptional TV Lounges 


Double Deck Portico Overlooking 
Beach and Boardwalk 


All Outside Rooms; Dining Room and 
Solarium Built Over the Ocean 
OPENS MAY 27th 
Swimming Pool and Game Room 
Elevator Service from Boardwalk Level 
Write for our Beautiful Color-Brochure 
PHONE ASBURY PARK PRospect 4-5000 
WILLIAM STANSFIELD, Manager 








Gertrude Anderson 


Mrs. Nelle Grimm 


Canton Township Retires Teachers 


The Canton Township Teachers Association, 
directors, and guests paid tribute to two teach- 
ers who retired at the close of the past year. 
Gertrude Anderson and Mrs. Nelle Grimm had 
more than 75 years of service in the teaching 
profession, all of which were in Washington 
County. Each was honored at a dinner in a 
local restaurant and was presented with a gift 
from the association. 


I Believe 


I believe in the stuff I am handing out: 
in the firm I am working for; and in 
my ability to get results. 

I believe that honest stuff can be passed 
out to honest men by honest meth- 
ods. 

I believe in working, not weeping; in 

boosting, not knocking; and in the 

pleasure of my job. 

believe that man gets what he goes 

after, that one deed done today is 

worth two deeds tomorrow, and that 
no man is down and out until he 
has lost faith in himself. 

I believe in today and the work I am 

doing, in tomorrow and the work I 

hope to do, and in the sure reward 

which the future holds. 

believe in courtesy, kindness, in 

generosity, in good cheer, in friend- 

ship, and in honest competition. 

I believe there is something doing, 
somewhere, for every man to do it. 

I believe I’m ready. 

—ELBERT HUBBARD 


— 


— 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B—307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 
School Address 
City 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


131. 132. 133. 135. 136. 


Bintounrn ye g8 is sacs ok Piet eed 


Available in 
school year of 
1956-57 only 


i: 45. 88. 139. 125. 
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The “little red school house” of a century 


ago was almost never red, according to Edgar ° 


B. Wesley, centennial historian for the Nation- 
al Education Association. It was usually white 
or unpainted. 


Yours .. . for the asking 


Here is a convenient way to order infor 
mational material offered by advertisers in 
May. You will find teaching aids, travel lit 
erature, or other descriptive literature to 
serve as a guide to your school or personai 
buying. Your requests will be forwarded 
promptly to the companies. For fastest serv 
ice, write directly to the advertisers ai 
addresses shown in their ads. 


131. CHiLpreN’s Books. Catalog of books 
for grades 1 to 9. Classified. 
Books ror Younc PEopte. Catalog of 
books for high school libraries and teen- 
age reading in general. (Both from 
Little, Brown and Company) 


132. Hetp! Herp! Herp! An _ illustrated 
booklet for persons who have written 
manuscripts and are interested in book 
publication. (Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers) 


133. BrocHure describing attractions on the 
multimillion-dollar S. S. Aquarama that 
will begin daily service on Lake Erie 
between Detroit and Cleveland June 14. 
Includes sailing schedules and rates for 
both passengers and _ automobiles. 
(Michigan-Ohio Navigation Company, 
Inc.) 


135. Fotper showing the facilities offered 
for vacations in St. Petersburg, Florida. 
(The Concord Hotel) 


136. Fotper showing the opportunities for 
family or individual vacations in Ocean 
Grove, New Jersey. (North End Hotel) 


1. Posture Posters. Set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate 
the principles of healthful posture. 
(American Seating Company) 


45. Tue Gente Story. A 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a school 
boy the part that coal plays in our 
daily lives. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may be ordered after examina- 
tion. (National Coal Association) 


88. France. This 24-page booklet contains 
much helpful information on what to 
see and look for in various regions of 
France. (French National Railroads) 


139. Brocuure for two-day combined “Pack- 
age” Seashore visit and educational 
Tour of Historic Monmouth County, 
New Jersey, in one price. (Monmouth 
County Historical Tours) 


125. THe TRAVELER’s Frienp. A 24-page 
purse size, booklet of tips for the 
traveler. Includes dollar exchange 
values and time changes all over the 
world, equivalents in weights and meas- 
ures, space for itinerary, record of ex- 
penses, and suggestions on gratuities. 
(The First National City Bank of New 
York) 
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Write for FREE illustrated, graded and 
keyed catalogue of approved children’s 
books, with announcement of new Spring 
books. 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass. 








FLAGS—FLAGPOLES 


CLASS PRESENTATIONS 


Write 
STANDARD PURCHASING SYSTEM 
P. O. Box 501, Harrisburg, Pa. 

















GOING TO NEW YORK? 


ENJOY B. .V. (oes: tiotet verve) 


ALL ROOMS 
WITH RADIO 


from SINGLE 
hon OOuBLE 




















Accommodations 
for 1000 guests 


HOTEL Eicrsca]) 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 
Write for illustrated bookle? 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 
by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty, national dis- 
tribution, and beautifully designed books. All 
subjects welcomed. Write, or send your MS 
directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 

Atten: Mr. Ibbins, 489 5th Ave., New York 17 











TOMORROW 
G BOOK 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO TEACH DRAWING 


Box 381 Corlibod. Californie 





AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM 





DORSEY TOURS, INC. 

504 Elizabeth Ave. 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 
Write for free travel folders 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 








STATE 
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(Nation’s Capital from page 370) 
Among the highlights of the pro- 
gram are special briefings at the De- 


| partments of State, Defense, Interior, 


| Health, Education and Welfare, and at 


the United States Information Agency, 
Naval Observatory, Bureau of Stan- 
dards, White House, the Capitol, 
Supreme Court, Bureau of Census, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Agricultural 
Research Center, Pan American Union, 
and several embassies. 

An instructional staff composed of 
faculty members from cooperating col- 
leges and universities will direct the 
Seminar program of lectures, confer- 


ences, discussions, and films adapted | 


to the varving backgrounds of the par- 
ticipants and their special teaching in- 
terests. The following institutions are 
offering academic credit for participa- 
tion in the Seminar: University of 
Denver, Boston University, Western 
Illinois State College (Macomb), In- 
diana University, Mankato (Minn.) 
State Teachers College, and the Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. Inquiries con- 
cerning credit should be addressed di- 
rectly to the appropriate college or uni- 
versity. 

For further information concerning 
the Seminar, write to the Division of 
Travel Service, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.. 


| Washington 6, D. C. 


NEA Tours for Teachers 


Headlining the array of new NEA 
Travel Division specials this year is a 
46-day tour of the African continent, 
reports Paul H. Kinsel, director. One 
of the high spots this year will be a 
visit to Ghana, world’s newest nation. 

Another new tour offering is the 
Pacific Ocean Circle by air. This com- 
prehensive tour includes flights from 
Alaska to Japan, Formosa, Hong Kong, 
Manila, Australia, New Zealand, the 
Fiji Islands, and Hawaii. An extension 
of the Around the World globe-circling 
tour inaugurated in 1956 is the new 
provision for independent travel, en- 
abling a teacher to travel alone and 
yet have routes prearranged and reser- 
vations made—the same services the 
teacher would get if traveling with the 
escorted tour groups. 

“The popularity of travel to Latin 
America, Hawaii, and Alaska is in- 
creasing,” Mr. Kinsel says. “The NEA 
tours by air to Latin America, by air 
and ship to Hawaii and Alaska, are all 

(See NEA Tours on page 396) 





FLORIDA 
enjoy \LUXU RY 
' THRIFT 


SEASON: 
AS THOUSANDS NOW DO 


ST. PETERSBURG 
Tiled Bath & Shower with every room. 
Beautiful Garden Patio & Swimming 
Pool. Second Ave. North at First St. 
PLEASE WRITE FOR Booklet-in-Color. 








COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stay at this modern 25. 
story hotel. All rooms 
outside exposure. Large, 
beautifully furnished 
rooms with kitch- 
enette, private 
bath,from $6 

daily. Two room 
suites from $10.50 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 
RATES! 


Air-conditioning & 
television available 
















Broadway at 75th St., New York 
Oscar Wintrab, Managing Director 





Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 





‘far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY!. | 





PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


ee ite 8 


-" 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 








ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

















FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


Backed by The First National City Bank of New York 
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Weepers ? 


Not when you carry 
First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks 

No, little girl! Your Daddy always 
carries safe First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks—and they’re 
promptly refunded if lost or stolen. 
Famous for over 50 years! Backed 
by America’s greatest world-wide 
bank, they’re spendable everywhere! 
Cost only $1 per $100. Good until 


used. Buy them at your bank. 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





(NEA Tours from page 395) 

very well attended. NEA travelers will, 
in 1957, be riding the Matson Lines’ 
ship SS Lurline for the first time.” 

In Europe and Mexico, where teacher 
demand for travel has for years en- 
abled the Travel Division to make its 
most extensive offerings, the 1957 pro- 
gram includes a total of sixteen or- 
ganized tour groups. This wide selec- 
tion enables the teacher to choose the 
group which meets all requirements 
relative to dates, costs, and mode of 
travel. 

Teachers are urged to make their 
summer travel plans now, Mr. Kinsel 
adds, and immediate action should be 
taken by persons interested in register- 
ing for these tours. Write for all de- 
tails to NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 
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WRITE FOR BROCHURE , 


Ash for Hotel Monterey’s Interesting 
7 end Attractive VACATION PLAN,” 





NEW JERSEY’S 
HISTORICAL 


MONMOUTH COUNTY... 


enjoy a combined visit to the Hot 
Scenic - Historical - Educational 
EACH SUNDAY 5 P. M. to TUESDAY 5 P. M. 


EVERY WEEK FROM MID JUNE TO MID SEPTEMBER 
Leading Resort Hotel — All Mecls = 200 Mile Sus Toor 
Stop-overs 





$49.50 


PER PERSON 
2 IN ROOM 


SINGLE 


4ND MANY NORB TOO NUMEROUS TO MENTION 
+ « LIMITED RESERVATIONS 


MONMOUTH COUNTY HISTORICAL TOURS 


Hotel Monterey 
ASBURY PARK, NEW JERSEY 





A.A GUTTERIDGE, olan 
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IT’S NON-CANCELLABLE! 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 


WITH OPTIONAL 


NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 


HOSPITAL 


SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS ..... 


“TAILOR-MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


To Age 65 


» r 
For Teachers ... 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 


** 


Teachers Protective Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
Serving Teachers Since 1912 a“ 
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Notes and News 


Mary JANE WYLAND, who retired in 
i952 as professor emeritus of educa- 
tion at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, has been named by Governor 
George M. Leader as a trustee of the 
University. The Governor is em- 
powered to name six of the University’s 
32 trustees. The appointments require 
Senate confirmation. 





JuntaATA COLLEGE has received an | 


“unrestricted gift” of $1,000 from In- 
ternational Nickel Company, Inc., for 
its “essential contribution” as a par- 
ticipating liberal arts college in the 
combined study program for develop- 
ment of well-educated engineers. The 
gift came as a direct result of the award 
of a scholarship to Robert Lee Byers, 
a former pre-engineering student at 
Juniata, now attending Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology, Pittsburgh. 


PiTTSBURGH’S colleges and universi- 


ties will share in a grant of $1,800,000 | 
in educational funds to be distributed | 


this year by the U. S. Steel Foundation. | 


The institutions are Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Chatham College, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Duquesne Uni- 
versity, and Pitt’s School of Medicine. 


Other colleges in Western Pennsylvania | 
which will be among the more than 600 | 


privately-endowed schools 


receiving 


the gifts are Washington and Jefferson, | 


Allegheny, Geneva, St. Vincent, Seton 


Hill, Grove City, Mercyhurst, and | 


Mount Mercy. 


SUPERINTENDENT SAMUEL MILANO- 
vicH of Aliquippa schools: has an- 
nounced the appointment of Jo Ann 
Cochran to the post of public relations 
director for the Aliquippa school dis- 
trict. The duty of the director, accord- 
ing to Mr. Milanovich, includes prep- 


aration of news releases pertaining to 


all school district activities. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE is planning 
a Graduate Seminar Workshop Tour 
in cooperation with the Delta Kappa 


Gamma Society as a part of its sum- | 


mer session in 1957. The purpose is to 


make a study of “Our American Herit- | 
age.” The route of the tour will cover | 


Gettysburg, Valley Forge, Philadelphia, 


Annapolis, Washington, D. C., Mt. ' 
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New Detroit-Cleveland Auto <n 
SHORT-CUT across Lake Erie =: 


Save 180 Miles of Tough Driving! 2 
Enjoy Cool Comfort. . . Faster Service a 


TRAVEL ELEGANTLY—TRAVEL AQUARAMA ; 


new s-.s. AQUAR AMA Daily sailings 


Low auto-passenger rates. Ocean Liner comfort— 
beautiful lounges, spacious decks, good food and 
drinks, dancing and entertainment. Supervised chil- 
dren’s playroom. (Food, refreshment only additional 
cost). 


For illustrated folder write — 
Michigan-Ohio Navigation — 
Company, Dept.ST-5, 2028 
National Bank Bldg., Detroit © 
TICKET OFFICES & DOCKS: 
Detroit—Foot of W. Grand 
Blvd. 

Cleveland—Foot of W. Third ~ 


a 























... EQUIPMENT FOR 
A NEW SCHOOL? 


Furniture and other equipment that is most modern in design, 
color, etc. is sure to complement your new building. Place your school 
in step with the schools of tomorrow . . . let us help you make your 


selections. 
KURTZ BROS. 
School Supplies and Equipment 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











STATE UNIVERSITY of NEW YORK TEACHERS COLLEGE 


1957 | FREDONIA 


SUMMER SESSION—JULY 1-AUG. 9 


GRADUATE AND 
UNDERGRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 


Elementary Education, Early Secondary 
Education, Music Education, Speech Edu- 
cation, Intensive Teacher Training Pro- 
gram 


TWO-WEEK WORKSHOPS 
Two credit hours each 


July 1-13 Children, Books, and Teachers 

July 15-26 Social Studies and Social Living 

July 29-August 9 Atomic Age Science for 
the Elementary School Teacher 


Literature for Young People 

Aspects of the Contemporary Theatre 

Materials and the Performance of Sacred 
Music 


SIX-WEEK COURSES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


For Information Write: 

Director of Summer Session 
State University Teachers College 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA 
COUNTY ON 
LAKE ERIE 
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THERE'S STILL TIME! 


Is your PSEA Local Branch or School District 
considering a Group Insurance Program? 


IF SO- 


There is STILL TIME for adoption of a Washing- 
ton National Group Income Protection Plan this 
‘ semester for installation when schools reopen in 


September 


May we suggest you take advantage of our more than 30 years 


of experience in this specialized field. 


Our Group Representatives are all salaried, Home Office 
trained men. Their services are available without obligation. 
Let us help you select the most economical plan of protection. 
Write us today and make an appointment for our Representa- 
tive to meet with your Welfare Committee or Executive Com- 


mittee. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, 


Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7 


720 Investment Bldg. 


Pittsburgh 22 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


















You'll see more of magnificent 
Canada from the Scenic Domes of 


‘The Canadian 


Canada’s only stainless steel stream- 
liner takes you along the Banff-Lake 
Louise Route through 2,881 miles of 
ever-changing scenery. 


Step aboard The Canadian and enter a 
new vacation world! Relax in your 


comfortable armchair. Stroll to the 
Mural Lounge for refreshments. Enjoy 
meals in the Skyline Coffee Shop, or in 
the Deluxe Dining Room Car. Coach, 
tourist, or first class, every seat is re- 


served at no extra fare. The Canadian 
is in daily service throughout the year 
between Montreal and Vancouver and 
Toronto and Vancouver. Ask your 
travel agent about all-expense tours in 
the Canadian Rockies or see Canadian 
Pacific in principal cities in the U.S. 
and Canada. 
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Charlottesville, Rich)- 
mond, Williamsburg, Jamestown, Vi»- 
ginia, Boone, North Carolina, Berea 
and Lexington, Kentucky. For applic:- 


Vernon, Luray, 


tion blanks, write Beulah Campbel!, 
Westminster College, New Wilmington. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
will have as headliners for its annual 
Reading Conference this summer Roma 
Gans, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and 
Howard Lane, professor of education, 
New York University. For information, 
write George Murphy, director, Read- 
ing Conference, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 


Necrology 


. Marcaret C. Kuper, teacher in 
ere Philadelphia schools for 35 


years, March 7 


Mary K. Pottock, 85, teacher and 
principal in Pittsburgh schools for 
over 40 years before her retirement 
in 1936, March 5 


SapDIE Cox, teacher in Concord elemen- 
tary school, Carrick, Allegheny 
County, March 6 


JAMES MonrROE SCHROPE, 94, assistant 
superintendent of Schuylkill County 
schools from 1916 to 1933 and 
teacher for 52 years, March 16 


RoBerRT WARREN CLINE, Waynesboro, 
former school teacher, March 


EpirH M. Prosser, teacher in Pitts- 
burgh schools for 40 years before 
her retirement nine years ago, 


March 25 


SaRAH E. Swartz, 93, teacher in Har- 
risburg schools for 26 years before 


her retirement in 1911, March 26 


WituiaM W. ASPER, supervising prin- 
cipal of the Northeastern School Dis- 
trict, York County, March 28 


Wituiam H. MILter, principal of 
Cochran Junior High School, Johns- 
town, since 1940, March 14 


Mrs. FLORENCE Beatty SNYDER, 85, 
teacher for more than 22 years in 


elementary schools in Minersville, 
retired prior to 1919, March 2 


Harry V. Suypam, Jr., teacher in 
Barratt Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, December 22, 1956 


JenneEss H. Davis, teacher in Philadel- 
phia schools 
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Calendar 


May 3-4—PFTA Convention, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 


May 3-4—Fourth Annual Convention, | ¥y 


Pennsylvania Art Education As- 


sociation, Erie 


May 4—Business Education Contest, 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg | 


May 10—State Conf., Pa. Federation 
of Junior Historians, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 


May 11—Professional Conf. in Health 
and Physical Education, State Teach- 
ers College, East Stroudsburg 


June 25-29—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Prof. Stand- 
ards, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
DG. 


June 27-30—National Association of 
Educational Secretaries Conv., Phil- 
adelphia 

June 30-July 6—Centennial Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 


tion, Philadelphia 


July 1-5—Institute for Educational 
Secretaries (Sponsored by School of 
Education of University of Pennsyl- 
vania, National Association of Edu- 
cational Secretaries, and Educational 
Secretaries Association of Philadel- 
phia), University of Pennsylvania 

July 19-21—Pa. Science Teachers As- 
sociation, Pa. State University 

July 21-25—Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Superintendents and Principals Con- 


ference, Pennsylvania’ State Uni- 
versity 


August 2-9—1957 Conference, | 


WCOTP, Frankfurt, Germany 


August 5—Summer Conv., Dept. of 
Vocational and Practical Arts Edu- 
cation, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 


Philadelphia 


August 11-16—Local Branch Work- | 


shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 
September 27-28—Conference for 

Sponsors of College Student Educa- 

tion Association Units, Allenberry 
September 27-28—Pa. Conf. for the 


Education of Exceptional Children, 
Philadelphia 


October 2-3—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 


October 3-4—Central Convention Dis- | 


trict, Lock Haven 
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1957 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 





July 1-August 9 
Combined academic 
and professional 
summer program. 
Wide variety of un- 
dergraduate and 
graduate courses. 
All classes meet five 


Olin Science Building days a week. 


Workshops in Guidance and Elementary Education 
Full program for preparing elementary principals, secondary principals, 
supervising principals, superintendents, and guidance counselors 
Post-Session Air-Age Education Workshop 


Conference on Secondary Courses in Visual Education and 
Curriculum Pennsylvania History needed 
for permanent certification 


Swimming—Golf—Hiking—Tennis—Soft Ball—Summer Theatres 
Take those needed courses while spending your summer in one of 
Central Pennsylvania’s beauty spots 

For complete details, write to 
Dr. Frank Merritt 


Director of Summer School 


Bucknell University LEWISBURG, PA. 

















Mont-St. Michel is the highlight of the French 
National Railroads motor coach tour of Normandy. 


NCE 


The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 
... 1s by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the railway is the nght way in FRANCE. 


The combination of Rail travel for long 
distances plus comfortable motor coach tours 
through the picturesque countryside 

is really the best way to see France. 


Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 


, NATIONAL 


RAILROADS 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. P-4 


Please send Name 








me free 


illustrated Address 





booklet 


“*France.”” City. State. 
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October 4—Midwestern Convention October 11—Pa. School Librarians, 


District, New Castle Bedford Springs Hotel—2-4 p.m. 
October 10-12—Western Convention October 17-18—Central-Western Con- 
District, Pittsburgh vention District, Indiana 
October 11—Eastern Convention Dis- October 17-19—Pa. State School Di- 
trict, Reading rectors Association, Harrisburg 








NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of TEACHERS” AGENCIES 


Nation-wide Assistance Administrators 








A national organization for the standardization and improv t of t h 
placement procedure in the interests of education. School executives and class- 
room teachers are invited to write to members of the association when in need 
of the highest type of teacher placement service. 


M. A. BRYANT 
BRE ¥ AN ] Teachers Bureau THOS. B.R. BRYANT 
1025 Witherspoon Bidg. W. G. GREULICH 
Member—N.A.T.A. PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. PEnnypacker 5-1223 
WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 
School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 


From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—39th Year 








TEACHERS—We are all aware of the demand for teachers. However, without proper 
guidance, you may make a wrong move which will prove inconvenient and costly. 
Why not put your future in the hands of an old established agency of recognized 
merit, a member of National Association of Teachers Agencies? 


Register now with CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY Est. 1913 


Phone CEdar 3-5797 Post Office Box 146, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Visit our office. Room 12, Cameron Building, 202 Walnut St.—12 block from the Capitol. 





TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why aot investigate these through us? Our many years of 


experience in pt ee teachers—over years under the same management— 
give you expert a geil Pann ag in seeking a position. Write immediately. 
“Why put your futur you—in inexperienced hands?” 


GREAT AMERICAN. TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 77th Year 
ENTOWN, PENNA. 


205 NORTH SEVENTH 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 





PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., N. J. 
& Del. but also in other states. are now for positions open in Jan. 1957 and 
through 1957. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT 





Atlantic 1-5398 Member NATA. Jchn B. Ritter, Manager 
NEW J i Re S r Excellent Teaching Positions are available 

Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 

* Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 

Good Salaries uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 

Tenure Pensions’ tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 
° eae G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 

Access to Universities “Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 





A Complete N. A. T. A. Membership List Can Be Secured From Above Agencies 





October 18-19—PSEA Classroom 
Teachers Conference, Bedford 
Springs Hotel 

October 19—Fall Conf., Pa. State Mod. 
ern Language Assn., Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre 

October 19—Annual In-Service Teach- 
ers Conference, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

October 21—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

| October 25-26—Industrial Arts Assn. 

| of Pa., Hershey 

| October 24-25—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District, Wilkes-Barre 

November 1-2—Pa. Association of 
Deans of Women, 37th Annual 

Meeting, Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh 


November 8-9—In-Service Teachers 
Conference, State Teachers College, 
| Kutztown 


| November 10-16—American Education 
| Week 

December 5-7—Pa. Music Educators 
_ Assn., Harrisburg 


| December 5-7—Pa. State Assn. for 

_ Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation Conv., Hotel Bethlehem, 
Bethlehem 


| December 26-28—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 


ADAMS ‘is 
AGENCY 
1341 G St., N.W., Washington La > eel of 
Member NATA—Now in our 18th year. 
We have the better positions in 
FLORIDA $3. - 400 bet ori 
J 


NEW YOR 
NEW JERSEY $6000 MAIRGINIA 




















MEMBER 











BALTIMORE Nr 


| A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 

schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 

Established 1925 Member N. A. T. A. 


516 N. Charles Sr. Baltimore 1, Md. 








THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


517-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Teachers for Schools—Schools for Teachers—Every Day in the Year 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion 
E. F. Maloney 


Kingsley (oie Personal Discriminating Service E. F. Maloney, ar.) Managers 
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CLINTON 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
Member N.A.T.A. 37th Year 


If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 


706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 














PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 











The talent of Jack Potter's brush visits a pleasant home 
overlooking famous Diamond Head. 





“‘COKE’’ IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. COPYRIGHT 1957 THE COCA-COLA 


When you 
come to Hawaii e ee here, too, you'll find the enjoyment of Coca-Cola is 


a welcomed social custom...just as it is in over 100 different countries. Wherever you are, 


have a Coke...enjoy the distinctive good taste that has made Coca-Cola the best-loved 


sparkling drink in all the world. 


SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





REGULAR COLLEGE YEAR—TWO SEMESTERS—September 
to May, inclusive. SUMMER SESSIONS (Twelve Weeks) 


The fourteen State Teachers Colleges confer the degree of Bachelor of Science in Education. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teachers certificates to all graduates. 
Each College has a highly qualified and experienced faculty, all of whom have had public school expe | 


ence. 
Laboratory schools for demonstration and student teaching are operated on all campuses. 


Costs—Board and room: $504 for nine months 


Contingent Fee: $100 per year 
Special Curriculum Fee: $18 to $90 depending upon curriculum selected 


Activities Fee: Minimum $30—Maximum $40. Varies with college attended 
All colleges provide a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social, and cultural activities, also @ 


sistance in the placement of their graduates. 

Summer sessions are especially designed for accelerated students (those who desire to complete gradu 
tion requirements in less than four calendar years) and teachers-in-service who may advance their professiona 
preparation. 4 

Further details including requirements for admission are available upon request from the Presidents of 


the colleges whose names appear below. 
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President 
Harvey A. Andruss 
Michael Duda 
James H. Duckrey 
Clarion Library Science Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg .. Health Education ..... LeRoy J. Koehler 

Thomas R. Miller 


Edinboro Art Education 
Indiana Art, Business, Home Economics and Music Willis E. Pratt 
Q. A. W. Rohrbach 


Art Education and Library Science ... 
Lock Haven Health Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music Education . James G. Morgan 
Millersville Industrial Arts and Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg ... . Adult, Business and Cooperative Education Ralph E. Heiges 
Norman Weisenfluh 


Slippery Rock .. . . Health Education 
West Chester ... . Health Education and Music Education . Charles S. Swope © 


Special Curricula 
Atypical Education and Business Education 
Atypical Education and Industrial Arts . 
Home Economics and Industrial Arts . 


College 


Bloomsburg 
California 








eT 





